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The  Recollections  of  John  Simmons  (1915-2005), 
Librarian-Lecturer-Bibliographer-Buccaneer 


Christine  Thomas 

Introduction 

Last  year’s  volume  of  Solanus  was  a  special  issue,  celebrating  the  ninetieth 
birthday  of  John  Simon  Gabriel  Simmons  on  8  July  2005.  He  was  delighted 
by  it.  Sadly,  he  died  later  in  the  year  on  22  September.  The  text  published 
below  is  a  transcription  (with  some  minimal  abridgement)  of  two  interviews 
with  him  which  I  recorded  in  August  and  September  2002. 1 

In  some  ways,  he  was  an  ideal  subject  for  oral  history  recording:  articu¬ 
late,  focused,  relaxed  and  humorous.  In  other  respects,  he  was  impossible, 
determined  to  stick  firmly  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  proper  subject  matter — 
his  career  as  a  Slavonic  librarian  and  bibliographer — and  unwilling  to  be  lead 
down  any  byways.  The  interviewer,  like  many  of  John’s  friends,  colleagues 
and  pupils,  is  left  regretting  not  having  posed  many  questions  to  which  only 
he  could  give  the  answer. 


Interview  of  21/8/02 

-  If  you  would  be  happy  with  it,  I  would  quite  like  to  start  with  the  decade  of  the 
1930s,  which  was  a  significant  one  for  you,  I  imagine  .  .  . 

-  Good.  Well,  it  all  starts  in  Birmingham,  needless  to  say,  where  I  went  to  the 
University  Library  as  a  library  boy  and  a  part-time  undergraduate  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1932.  I  then  knew  French  and  German  relatively  well  and  I  decided  that 
I  would  take  for  my  major  subjects  in  a  degree  Russian  and  Spanish  which  I 
knew  not  at  all. 

-  Could  I  stop  you  there ?  Was  it  pure  accident  that  you  ended  up  going  to  the  Library 
in  Birmingham  or  was  it  a  long-term  plan,  something  you’d  been  thinking  of  doing? 

-  Nothing  is  an  accident  in  life.  The  reason  why  ...  I  was  always  interested 
in  books,  needless  to  say,  but  the  reason  why  I  went  to  the  university  library 
in  Birmingham  was  that  my  parents’  house  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
some  elderly  cousins  of  mine  who  had  a  tennis  court.  And  I  used  to  go  there 
to  play  tennis.  And  their  neighbour  was  Ellis  Flack  who  was  at  that  time  the 
Sub-Librarian  at  the  University  Library  in  Birmingham  and  it  was  he  who 
suggested  that,  once  he  knew  that  I  was  interested  in  becoming  a  librarian, 
that  I  should  apply  for  a  part-time  assistant  at  the  university  library. 

1  The  tapes  will  be  deposited  in  the  British  Library  Sound  Archive  which  also  owns  the  copy¬ 
right  (assigned  to  them  by  John  Simmons).  I  am  grateful  for  their  permission  to  publish. 
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-  Was  the  Russian  something  that  you’d  thought  about  doing  for  a  long  time  or  was 
that  an  impulse  of  the  moment? 

-  No,  the  Russian  came  later. 

-  Aha,  because  I  thought  you  said  you’d  decided  you  were  going  to  study  Russian 
and  Spanish. 

-  I  mean,  the  study  of  Russian  came  later,  and  the  interest  of  course — I’m 
talking  about  1932 — I  don’t  think  was  then  political,  but  of  course  in  the  mid¬ 
thirties  Russian  was  an  extremely  popular  subject,  particularly  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Birmingham  where  there  was  a  very  strong  left-wing  movement  headed 
by  people  like  Pascal  who  was  the  Professor  of  German,2  George  Thomson 
who  was  Professor  of  Greek  and  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  Exec¬ 
utive,3  and  so  on.  And  that  no  doubt  had  an  influence  on  me  because  the 
alternatives  in  the  mid-thirties  seemed  then  to  be  either  left  or  right  rather 
than  centre.  I  was  never  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  but  attempts  were 
made  to  recruit  me  as  they  were  of  many  undergraduates,  and  particularly 
the  junior  staff  of  the  university,  but  I  was  not  really  suitable  material  and  I 
remember  that  at  one  of  the  numerous  seminars  that  the,  obviously  now  it’s 
clear,  the  Communist  Party  was  organising,  I  disgraced  myself  and  ruled  out 
any  membership  of  the  Communist  Party  by  suggesting  as  a  subject  for  study 
at  the  seminar  a  Marxist  interpretation  of  the  rise  of  Marxism.  This  caused 
some  alarm  and  made  it  quite  clear  that  I  wasn’t  likely  to  be  suitable  material. 
However,  the  Russian  interest  in  the,  I  suppose,  in  1934,  1935  was  consider¬ 
able  and,  as  I  say,  I  decided  that  I  would  make  Russian  one  of  the  two  finals 
subjects  for  my  pass  degree.  And  partly  in  connection  with  this  of  course  goes 
my  first  visit  to  Russia  in  September  1935,1  think  it  must  be,  when  there  was  a 
theatre  festival  in  Moscow  and  obviously  the  Russians  were  encouraging  young 
people,  particularly  students,  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  remember  that 
we  had  at  least  a  fortnight  in  Russia,  in  Moscow,  and  the  whole  trip,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  theatres  pretty  well  every  night  which  I  do  not  regret,  they  included 
of  course  all  the  great  theatre  producers,  Tairov,  for  example,  and  Meyerhold 
were  performing  and  I  remember  I  saw  the  famous  Lear  with  Mikhoels  at  the, 
I  suppose  it  was  either  Yiddish  or  Hebrew,4  I’ve  no  idea,  but  certainly  was 
in  an  exotic  language.  And  apart  from  that,  of  course  ballet  and  opera  every 
night.  I  think  the  cost  was  £25  altogether,  including  the  trip  from  Tilbury  to 
Leningrad  return. 

2  R.  Pascal  (1904-1980),  Lecturer  in  German,  University  of  Cambridge  1934-39;  Director 
of  Modern  Language  Studies,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  1936-39;  Professor  of  German, 
University  of  Birmingham  1939-69. 

3  George  Derwent  Thomson  (1903-1987),  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Birmingham, 
1937-70. 

4  Solomon  Mikhoels  (Vovsi)  (1890-1948),  Soviet  Yiddish  actor  and  director. 
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-  Not  bad ,  not  bad.  Was  your  Russian ,  how  was  your  spoken  Russian?  Could  you 
understand  what  people  were  saying ,  could  you  converse  with  people? 

-  My  spoken  Russian  was  not  bad  but  it  was  very  much  tested  because  I  was 
one  of  the  few  young  people  on  that  trip  who  knew  any  Russian  at  all,  and 
when  one  of  the  people  on  the  trip  got,  managed  to  contract,  appendicitis,  I 
was  deputed  to  accompany  him  to  the  Russian  hospital  where  I  had  a  desper¬ 
ate  time  trying  to  interpret  to  the  medical  staff.  He  survived,  but  I  think  not 
entirely  due  my  efforts,  but  it  was  a  shattering  experience.  It  also  gave  me  an 
insight  into  what  life  was  really  like  in  Russia  in  the  1930s,  where  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  one  of  the  main  things  that  struck  me  at  the  time  were  the  number 
of  socks  on  long  strings  hanging  down  from  the  windows  of  the  hospital  into 
which  relatives,  presumably,  of  the  sufferers  inserted  bottles  of  vodka  so  that 
they  could  pull  them  up  and  doubtless  add  some  additional  medication  to 
the  that  which  they  were  receiving.  But  my  ...  I  must  have  had  a  fair  spoken 
Russian  I  think  by  then.  I  was  of  course  Konovalov’s5  student  for  my  Russian 
which  I  completed  in  1937  when  I  got  a  BA  degree.  He  had  very  few  pupils. 
I  don’t  think  I  was  his  only  pupil  but  I  very  nearly  was,  and  I  was  able  to  help 
him  a  good  deal.  He  perhaps  was  an  expert  really  at  getting  people  to  help  him 
and  I  helped  him  a  good  deal  with  the  monographs  on  the  Soviet  Union  that 
he  was  publishing  in  1933,  34  and  so  on,  and  particularly  with  dogsbodying 
for  him  in  the  Public  Record  Office  as  he  was  then  working  on  Anglo-Russian 
relations  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  got  on  well,  he  was  a  good  teacher  and 
of  course  spoke  splendid  Russian  and  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  relation¬ 
ship,  very  much  the  reverse  because,  jumping  ahead  many  years,  he  certainly 
was  personally  responsible  for  getting  me  from  Birmingham  to  Oxford.  I  shall 
rest. 

-  Rest. 

-  I  finished  my  bachelor’s  degree  of  course  in  1937  and  then  stayed  on  as  one 
of  the  assistant  librarians  full-time,  I  think  employed  at  £1.  10s.  a  week,  but 
as  I  was  living  at  home  and  so  on  and  my  parents  were  not  hard  up,  I  was 
able  to  manage,  and  even  then  I  think  I  was  in  touch  with  the  Lenin  Library 
getting  exchange  material  for  Birmingham  University  Library  and  specifically 
for  Konovalov  who  wanted  to  build  up  a  collection  to  support  his  studies  of 
Anglo-Russian  relations  in  the  seventeenth  century.  I  know  that  I  started  in 
1938  with  a  D.  Phil,  thesis  on  the  history  of  printing  in  Russia,  I  suppose  I 
must  have,  that  must  have  been  my  own  idea  because  nobody  surrounding 

5  Sergey  Konovalov  (1899-1982).  For  more  information,  see:  Anon  [i.e.  I.  P.  Foote],  'Obit¬ 
uary.  Professor  Sergey  Konovalov.  Studies  in  Russian  Literature’,  The  Times ,  16  February  1982; 
‘Sergey  Konovalov  (1899-1982)’,  in  Gerald  Stone,  Slavonic  Studies  at  Oxford:  A  Brief  History 
(Oxford,  2005),  pp.  16-19. 
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was  particularly  interested  in  printed  books,  but  I  had  by  then  this  double 
interest — Slavonic  and  bibliology  in  the  widest  sense,  that’s  the  study  of  print¬ 
ing,  distribution  and  so  on  of  books,  which  I  still  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
major  themes  for  any  civilised  society,  and  I  got  on  pretty  well  working  on  the 
local  materials  and  going  up  to  London  occasionally  to  work  in  the  British  Li¬ 
brary.  I  progressed  fairly  well  with  that,  but  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I  couldn’t 
really  make  a  job  of  it  unless  I  got  to  Russia  where  the  sources  really  were  and 
so  I  applied,  or  rather  my  librarian,  Dr  Bonsa,  applied  to  the  Lenin  Library 
to  enquire  whether  there  would  be  an  opening  for  a  library  exchange  so  that  I 
could  spend  some  months,  perhaps  up  to  a  year,  in  Russia.  That  application  I 
think  must  have  been  made  either  at  the  end  of  1937  or  early  in  1938  and  it 
received  no  reply  which  was  disappointing  because  it  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  my  thesis  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  do  a  decent  job  without 
that  kind  of  access.  So  that  went  on  to  the  back  boiler  as  it  were. 

-  How  far  did  you  get  at  that  stage? 

-  Oh,  I’d  typewritten  I  think  over  250  pages,  I  mean  it  had  got  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  clearly  was  not 
a  runner  without  that  kind  of  access,  and  I  actually  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the 
Lenin  Library  who  told  me,  I  mean  this  is  ten,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  had  in  fact  been  received  but  that  it  was  turned  down  by  the  NKVD 
or  whatever  it  was  at  the  time,  they  didn’t  want  to  have  someone  hanging 
about,  obviously,  in  the  Lenin  Library  so  that  was  a  write-off  but  I  contin¬ 
ued  to  have  a  considerable  interest  in  Russian  printing  and  particularly  in,  I 
suppose,  1937, 1  started  working  on  the  history  of  Ludolf’s  grammar,  Russian 
grammar,  printed  at  the  Sheldonian  in  Oxford  in  1696  and  got  a  good  deal  of, 
good  way  with  it.  And  in  connection  with  it,  there’s  an  interesting  divurgation 
as  it  were  which  leads  to  Oxford  because  the  story  of  the  printing  of  the  of 
Ludolf  was  covered  by  the  archives  of  the  University  Press  and  I  remember  in 
1938  I  wrote  to  the  then  printer  at  the  university,  John  Johnson,  to  ask  whether 
I  might  have  access  to  any  materials  in  the  Press  archives.  I  don’t  have  the  let¬ 
ter  now,  at  least  I  don’t  think  I  have  because  I’m  uncertain  as  to  where  such 
things  have  got  in  my  Nachlass.  But  he  was  welcoming  and  I  came  to  Oxford,  I 
remember  I  bicycled  to  Oxford  in  fact,  and  got  a  ticket  for  the  Bodleian  which 
must  be  one  of  the  more  senior  ones,  it  dates  from,  I  can  tell  you  exactly,  I 
applied  on  the  28th  of  December  1937  and  I  was  admitted  as  a  reader  on  the 
2nd  of  January  1938,  so  I  must  be  among  the  more  whiskery  Bodleian  read¬ 
ers.  But  I  worked  in  Bodley  and  also  at  the  Press  and  produced  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  to  become  an  article  but  of  course  not  until  considerably  after  the 
war,  in  1950  I  think.0  But  the  Oxford  connection  was  already  there  not  only 

6  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  ‘H.  W.  Ludolf  and  the  printing  of  his  Grammatica  Russica  at  Oxford  in 
1696’,  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers,  1  (1950),  pp.  104-129. 
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through  Konovalov  but  by  materials  and  so  on  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  I’m 
going  to  have  a  rest  now. 

-  Where  did  you  read  about  it,  in  some  Soviet  work  or  ...  ? 

- 1  mean,  it  was  part  of  the  reading  you  see  for  the  history  of  printing  in  Russia, 
you  see,  and  I  must  have  come  across  it  possibly  in  a  Russian  source,  one  of 
the  Russian  histories  of  printing. 

-  Which  were  to  be  found  in  Birmingham  were  they,  basic  histories  of  Russian  print¬ 
ing?  Presumably,  you  must  have  found  them  somewhere? 

-  Well,  we  bought  them  for  the  Library,  you  see,  and  of  course  Mezhdunarod- 
naya  kniga  were  exporting  complete  sets  of  the  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narodnogo 
Prosveshcheniia,  500  dollars,  and  I  was  getting  books  for  the  University  Library 
and  I  bought  of  course  for  myself  also  from  Mezhkniga  catalogues.  I  remember 
I  had  most  of  the  standard,  Shcherbatov,7  and  Bulgakov’s8  history  of  printing 
in  Russia,  that  sort  of  thing.  I  bought  a  lot  of  books. 

-  What  happened  with  Mezhkniga  in  those  days?  You  ordered  them  and  then  they 
came  directly  from  Russia  or  via  . .  .  ?  Before  Collet’s  or  anything  like  that? 

-  They  came  directly  from  Russia.  They  sent  wonderful  catalogues,  you’ve 
probably  got  them,  I  hope  you’ve  kept  them.  They  probably  kept  them  simply 
because  they  didn’t  have  the  energy  to  throw  them  out. 

-  I  hope  so.  OK,  as  say,  we’ve  got  up  to  about  1937/1938. 

-  But  Russian  was  certainly  not  the  only  interest  at  the  time.  It  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  one  because  of  the  D.Phil.  but  I  was  also  interested  in  local  history  and 
did  quite  a  lot  of  local  archaeological  work  as  well,  and  I  don’t  say  that  that 
was  more  intense  in  interest  than  the  Russian  studies  but  it  was  a  fact  of  life 
for  me.  But  of  course  1939  was  the  great  breaking  point  because  I  went  into 
the  army  in  September  and  all  Russian  studies  and  so  on,  and  archaeological 
studies  were  forgotten  for  five  years.  I  came  out  in  December  1945  if  I  re¬ 
member  and  was  reappointed  to  my  job  as  assistant  librarian  in  Birmingham 
at  the  University  Library  full-time,  in  the  beginning  of  1946, 1  remember,  and 
stayed  in  Birmingham  for  the  next  three  years.  My  library  work  was  mainly 
in  the  Accessions  Department  and  I  was,  I  think,  I  can’t  remember  precisely, 
that  I  was  in  charge  of  foreign  accessions  at  the  University  Library  but  with  my 
particular  interest  being  Eastern  Europe,  in  particular  in  support,  as  before, 
of  Konovalov’s  activities,  and  there  I  remained  as  a  full-time  librarian  until  the 
end  of  1948. 

7  Not  identified. 

8  F.  I.  Bulgakov,  Illiustrirovannaia  istoriia  knigopechataniia  i  tipografskogo  iskusstva.  T.  1  (St 
Petersburg,  1890). 
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-  Had  interest  in  Russian  rather  dropped  off  after  the  war  because  of  disillusionment 
or  was  Birmingham  still  a  place  where  it  flourished  and  where  there  were  a  lot  of 
students? 

-  Oh,  I  think,  well  it’s  a  complicated  business  because,  well,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country  vis-a-vis  the  Great 
Powers  is  a  very  big  question  and  of  course  a  lot  of  people  left  the  Party  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  I  think  Party  policy  was  to  support  Russia 
at  all  costs,  but  I  had  no  real  political  interest  really  at  that  time,  I  was  more 
concerned  with  being  a  librarian  and  earning  a  living,  that  sort  of  thing. 

-  But  you  were  still  proceeding  with  getting  the  books  from  Mezhdunarodnaya  kniga 
and  presumably  other  Slavonic  books  from  other  countries  as  well .  .  .  ? 

-  Yes,  less  so  because  Konovalov,  you  see,  remained  Professor  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  his  interests  were  really,  very  rightly,  purely  Russian,  because  he 
held  the  Chair  of  Russian.  Some  Polish  was  taught,  I  remember,  there  was  a 
Dr  Reybekiel,9  formidable  figure,  but  Konovalov’s  main  interests,  certainly, 
were  Russian.  But  the  real  change  took  place  in  . . .  after  1945  when  Kono¬ 
valov  who  had  been  a  lecturer  at  Oxford,  contemporaneously  with  holding 
the  Chair  in  Birmingham,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Russian  in  Oxford, 
largely,  Pm  quite  sure,  through  the  pressures  exerted  by  Berlin10  and  Bowra11 
who  were  anxious,  the  one  for  obvious  reasons,  Berlin,  Bowra  more  because 
he  had  some  Russian  interests,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  born  in  China  and 
had,  I  think,  Russian  nurses  and  so  on,  but  that  by  the  way.  They  were  both 
very  keen  that  Slavonic  studies  should  be  developed  in  Oxford  and  they  obvi¬ 
ously  supported  Konovalov,  they  were  on  the  actual  bodies  that  elected  him 
to  the  professoriate  in  1945.  He,  I  think,  wanted  to  get  me  to  Oxford,  and  got 
the  support  of  Berlin  and  Bowra,  for  this  job,  because  he  wanted  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  Russian  books  to  the  Bodleian  and  to  the  Taylorian  which  was  the 
modern  languages  library  of  the  university,  partly  in  order  to  support  his  own 
researches  and  also,  I  think,  because  he  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  Oxford  Slavonic 
Papers ,  that  is  publication  of  an  annual  of  scholarly  papers  devoted  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  particularly  Russia,  and  Konovalov’s  knowledge  of  English  was 
excellent  but  his  written  English  was,  shall  we  say,  imperfect  and  I  think  that 
he  had  an  eye  on  me  in  particular  as  an  assistant  in  the  production  of  Oxford 
Slavonic  Papers  and  although  I  didn’t  become  a  formal  editor  in  any  form  for 
many  years,  I  was  in  fact  the  sub-editor  of  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers  and  I  think 

9  Helena  von  Reybekiel  (b.  1883),  D.Phil.  (Zurich),  Lecturer  in  Polish,  University  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  1939-1949. 

10  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  (1909-1997),  Fellow  of  New  College  and  All  Souls,  from  1957  Chichele 
Professor  of  Social  and  Political  History. 

11  Sir  Maurice  Bowra  (1898-1971),  Warden  ofWadham  College  1938-70. 
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he  must  have  had  that  in  mind  when  he  pushed  me  for  this  particular  job.  Be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  competition,  I  mean  it  was  not  an  advertised  appointment, 
I  mean  it  was  in  the  good  old  Oxford  principle  for  finding  someone  who  you 
thought  could  do  the  job  and  then  appointing  him  or  her. 

-  What  did  they  call  this  position? 

-  Librarian-Lecturer  in  Charge  of  Slavonic  Books. 

-  That  sounds  like  a  blissful  job. 

-  Well,  it  was  a  rather  complicated  appointment,  you  see,  because  you’d  got 
the  two  specialist  libraries,  the  Bodleian  and  the  Taylorian  and  they  didn’t 
want  me  to  be  on  the  staff  of  either  one  of  the  two  libraries,  because  that 
would  involve  direction,  for  one  thing,  and  I  would  simply  be  a  staff  member 
who  would  be  under  the  direction  almost  of  the  library  authorities  and  they 
got  round  this  difficulty  by  creating  this  librarian-lectureship  of  which  there’s 
only  been  one  and  I  doubt  whether  there’ll  ever  be  another,  someone  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Modern  Languages  and  therefore  had  to  give 
lectures  but  was  a  freelance  as  far  as  library  duties,  except  that  he  would  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Professor  of  Russian.  This  is  a  brilliant  conception  because  if  you 
chose  someone  who  knew  the  form  and  was  interested  in  the  subject  he  would 
have  a  pretty  free  hand,  the  only  restriction  being  one  that  he  would  have  to 
give  quinquennial  reports  on  his  activities  and  that  he  would  not  be  in  any 
way  answerable  to  the  libraries  which  he  was  serving  because  effectively  the 
whole  acquisition  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  books  really,  other  than  the 
current  acquisitions,  that  is  to  say  the  building  up  of  the  collections,  was  in  my 
hands  and  Konovalov  had  a  very  loose  rein,  I  mean  I  simply  consulted  him  if  I 
thought  his  support  or  his  criticism  would  be  useful,  a  remarkable  example  of 
common  sense  in  an  ancient  institution  and,  I  think,  of  course,  will  never  hap¬ 
pen  again.  Konovalov  had  a  very  loose  rein  anyhow  and  we  got  on  extremely 
well  and  he  let  me  do  what  was  what.  I  had  to  lecture,  36  lectures  a  year,  more 
of  that  later,  but  otherwise  he  let  me  do  exactly  what  I  liked.  The  reverse  of 
the  coin  of  course  was  that  such  an  unusual  job  was  non-statutory  and  had  no 
provision  either  for  an  office  or  for  any  kind  of  secretarial  assistance  and  this 
persisted  for  some  years,  I  mean  I  was  very  fortunate  that  I  was  able  to  work 
in  Konovalov’s  room  which  was  my  headquarters. 

-  Which  was  where? 

-  In  the  Taylorian,  but  . . .  Stop  there. 

[Inaudible] 

. . .  glad,  I  think,  that  the  Bodleian,  although  they’d  benefited  of  course  by 
my  building  up  of  their  sort  of  out-of-print  collections,  had  at  one  time  and 
another  persons  who  were  knowledgeable  in  Slavonic  languages  and  who  were 
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concerned  primarily  with  the  acquisition  of  current  material,  I  mean  among 
them  people  like  John  Wall,12  for  example,  who  was  an  expert  in  Russian,  and 
sometimes  they  took  on  Oxford  graduates  for  a  year  who  would  help  with  the 
acquisition,  but  they  couldn’t  really  afford  to  have  a  permanent  staff,  particu¬ 
larly  directed  towards  filling  the  large  gaps  in  the  retrospective  collections.  I’m 
going  to  have  to  stop. 

-  So,  retrospective  acquisitions  in  the  late  forties  .  .  . 

-  Yep!  No,  the  role  of  these  specialists  who  were  normally,  as  I  say,  recent 
graduates  and  who  stayed  for  about  a  year,  was  to  deal  with  current  acquisi¬ 
tions  for  the  Bodleian  which  I  was  never  concerned  with  and  of  course  they 
did  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  building  up  of  the  Bodleian  as  a  centre 
for  advanced  study,  and  what  with  their  contribution  and  with  the  one  that  I 
was  able  to  make,  both  for  the  Bodleian  in  the  form  of  retrospective  purchases, 
and  for  the  Taylorian,  in  respect  of  both  current  and  antiquarian  accessions, 
did  lead  I  think  to  Oxford  becoming  a  unique  centre  in  this  country  where  you 
had  both  a  pretty  remarkable  team  of  academic  teachers  together  with  libraries 
which  contained  the  raw  materials  for  advanced  students  to  work  and,  rather 
to  digress  from  the  purely  bibliographical  side  to  the  academic  side,  and  they 
are  really  absolutely  closely  connected,  Konovalov,  one  of  Konovalov’s  great 
contributions  I  think,  non-bibliographical  but  very  personal,  was  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  skill  in  persuading  academics  on  whom  he  had  an  eye  to  come  to  Oxford. 
He  did  this,  I  think  he  must  have  done,  in  conjunction  with  Bowra  and  Berlin, 
because  they  yielded  far  more  influence  in  the  university  than  he  did  and  he 
got,  I  mean,  for  example,  Obolensky13  from  Cambridge,  in  1948  I  think,  and 
Unbegaun14  from  Paris  in  1953,  John  Fennell,15  and  who  else?  Uh?  You  must 
switch  off. 

-  You  also  mentioned  the  graduates  that  assisted  in  your  work.  Were  there  any  notable 
figures  among  those  at  that  time ? 

-  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I  mean,  although  I  never  had  technical  pupils,  of  course 
I  gave  a  good  deal  of  help  to  graduate  students  who  came,  who  of  course  were 
bibliographically  innocent,  as  most  students  are,  or  were. 

-  Oh,  still  are. 

1 2  John  E.  Wall  (b.  1932)  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1960,  was  Head  of  Slavonic 
and  East  European  Section  1963-1973,  and  then  part-time  consultant  on  Slavonic  collections 
until  his  retirement  in  1999. 

13  Sir  Dmitri  Obolensky  (1918-2001),  Lecturer  in  Slavonic  Studies,  University  of  Cambridge, 
1946-48,  Reader  in  Russian  and  Balkan  Mediaeval  History,  University  of  Oxford,  1949-85. 

14  Boris  Unbegaun  (1898-1973),  Professor  of  Comparative  Slavonic  Philology,  University  of 
Oxford,  1953-65. 

15  John  Fennell  (1918-92),  Professor  of  Russian,  University  of  Oxford,  1967-85. 
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-  But  that’s  another  question,  because  . . .  I’ll  leave  that  until  I  talk  about 
lecturing. 

-OK. 

-  Because  I  had  to  give,  36  originally,  lectures,  in  order  to  justify  myself  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  in  addition  to  library  duties.  But  I  was  talking  about 
Konovalov  as  a  fisher  of  men  and  I  think  it  is  important  and  it’s  remarkably 

justified  because,  if  you  remember  the  lists  that  Gregory  produced  of  theses,16 

* 

I  mean,  Oxford  has  produced  far  and  away  more  doctoral  theses  than  any 
other  university  in  this  country  and  I  think  that,  apart  from  the  attraction  of 
Oxford,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  a  systematic  attempt  to  build  up  collections 
in  the  Bodleian  and  Taylorian.  I  produced,  I  forget,  I  think  probably  nearly  a 
couple  of  hundred  desiderata  lists,  based  on  the  footnotes  of  standard  works, 
in  order  to  produce  lists  which  I  could  then  offer  to  Russian  exchange  col¬ 
leagues  as  being  desired  by  Oxford,  and  no  other  university  in  this  country  of 
course  did  it,  it  was  entirely  because  I  was  left  to  go  to  the  devil  in  my  own 
particular  way  that  this  happened. 

-  Were  you  doing  that  already  in  the  late  forties? 

-  No,  no  possibility  then,  I  would  think.  My  big  chance  really  came  in  1953 
when  Stalin  died,  I  think  in  March,  and  I  had  a  friend  at  the  Embassy  in 
Moscow,17  and  he  very  kindly  invited  me  as  a  personal  guest  to  go  to  Moscow 
in  August,  not  a  very  good  month  for  visiting  Russian  libraries,  but  I  think  it 
paid  off,  because  when  I  was  in  Moscow  I  went,  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  I  went  to  the  Lenin  Library,  and  explained 
who  I  was  and  they  must  have  been  absolutely  flabbergasted,  but  anyway  they 
fobbed  me  off  I  think,  by  suggesting  that  I  see  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Li¬ 
brary,  who  was  Mitrofan  Mitrofanovich  Klevenskii,18  stout  Party  member  and 
son  of  the  famous  left-wing  bibliographer,19  and  introduced  myself  as  being 
a  librarian  from  Oxford  who  came  to  enquire  about  the  Lenin  Library  and, 
in  particular,  whether  they  were  interested  in  receiving  British  publications  by 
exchange.  He  was  flabbergasted,  as  I  say,  I  was  the  first  Western  librarian,  but 
he  kept  his  cool  and  fortunately  introduced  me  to  Boris  Klevenskii  . . .  Boris 

16  See  Gregory  Walker,  ‘Three  Thousand  Theses:  the  Bibliography  of  British  Theses  in 
Slavonic  Studies’,  Solanus,  vol.  19  (2005),  pp.  146-151. 

1 1  Richard  Freeborn,  literary  historian,  translator  and  novelist,  was  an  Oxford  don  for  ten 
years.  He  was  a  Professor  at  UCLA  and  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  then  Professor  of 
Russian  Literature  at  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies,  University  of  London, 
1964-1988. 

18  In  fact,  Mark  Mitrofanovich  Klevenskii  (1909-1987),  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Lenin  Library 
1930-77,  as  Head  of  Book  Storage,  then  as  deputy  director  and  ‘Uchenyi  sekretar'’.  In  1962  he 
defended  a  candidate  dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  Russian  State  Library. 

19  Mitrofan  Mikhailovich  Klevenskii  (1877-1939),  historian,  literary  critic  and  bibliographer. 
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Petritskii,  no  not  Petritskii  . . . 

-  Kanevskii? 

-  Kanevskii,20  yes,  who  was  a  decent  soul,  and  saw  the  point  almost  imme¬ 
diately  and  was  in  such  a  position,  I  think,  that  he  could  really  make  de¬ 
cisions,  and  so  I  produced  the  Oxford  University  Press  catalogue  and  said 
‘What  would  you  like?’  and  he  said  ‘We’ll  give  it  consideration’,  and  I  said 
‘Well,  soon  as  we  know  what  you  would  like,  I  will  send  them’.  And  at  the 
same  time  I  asked  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  exchange  publications 
from  our  desiderata  lists,  that’s  to  say,  desiderata  lists  for  the  Taylorian  and 
the  Bodleian.  And  I  handed  over  two  or  three  of  these  desiderata  lists  which  I 
had  prepared.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  a  bit,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  this 
country  I  arranged  for  the  university  press  to  send  all  the  items  that  he  had 
selected  from  the  Oxford  University  catalogue  and  they  got  through  safely, 
and  almost  by  return,  as  it  were,  I  received  at  the  Taylorian  an  equal  number 
of  volumes  which  I  suspect  he  must  have  selected  from  the  duplicate  shelves 
of  the  Lenin  Library  from  our  accessions  lists,  and  it  simply  went  on  from 
there.  I  can’t  remember  that  I  visited  or  made  exchange  relations  with  any 
other  Russian  library  on  that  occasion,  but  obviously  the  word  got  around  and 
soon  I  was  arranging  exchanges  with  half  a  dozen  libraries  in  Moscow  and 
in  Leningrad,  the  Public  Library  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Library,  and 
as  a  result  we  received  literally  thousands  of  volumes  and  were  able  to  really 
revolutionise  the  status  of  Oxford  as  a  centre  for  Russian  antiquarian  publica¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  to  deny  of  course  that  the  Bodleian  did  not  have  a  substantial 
collection  of  Russian  books  before  my  buccaneering  activities21  commenced, 
because  they  got  them  almost  by  default,  the  reputation  of  Oxford  being  such 
that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  sending  them  publications  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  I  think  continued  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bodleian 
was  notoriously  unenthusiastic  and  simply  shelved  them,  but  fortunately  kept 
them  and  so  they  have  whole  ranges  of  eighteenth-century  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  publications  and  so  on,  and  the  mystique  of  Oxford,  of  course,  played  a 
considerable  role.  A  few  Russian  scholars  came  to  Oxford  and  of  course  a  lot 
of  them  knew  about  it  as  historians.  Well,  this  exchange  of  publications  was 
largely  on  a  volume-for-volume  basis  and  I  undertook  to  get  for  Russian  li- 

20  Boris  Petrovich  Kanevskii  (1922-1991),  worked  for  eleven  years  as  a  censor  in  Glavlit  and  in 
1956  proposed  that  his  department  be  abolished.  It  was.  In  1956  he  became  head  of  the  Dept  of 
International  Book  Exchange  of  the  Lenin  State  Library,  in  which  post  he  remained  for  over  thirty 
years  until  his  retirement,  during  which  time  he  initiated  many  new  exchanges.  He  travelled  to  the 
UK  in  1965  and  1966.  He  was  a  Candidate  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  and  the  author  of  a  number 
of  articles,  including  ‘Russkaia  kniga  v  Britanskom  muzee  v  XIX  veke’,  Trudy  Gos.  biblioteki  SSSR 
im.  V.  I.  Lenina ,  t.  XI  (1969),  pp.  106-11. 

21  John  had  intended  to  sub-title  his  memoirs  (never  written)  ‘recollections  of  a  librarian- 
lecturer-bibliographer-buccaneer’.  Letter  to  Christine  Thomas,  24  June  2001. 
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braries  their  desiderata  list  requirements,  some  of  which  were  antiquarian  but 
most  of  which,  as  I  say,  were  scientific. 

-  Ah,  so  not  solely  Oxford  University  Press?  All  sorts  of  other  things  . .  . 

-  No.  No,  no  it  wasn’t  restricted  to  OUP.  It  just  started  with  a  bang,  you  see, 
with  this  catalogue.  They  wanted  scientific  publications.  They  weren’t  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  at  that  stage,  but  I  certainly  sent  two  complete  sets  of  Punch 
as  exchange  items  to  Russia,  and  received  in  exchange,  of  course  invaluable 
tolstye  zhurnaly  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  exchanges  really  slowed  down  I 
think  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  and  by  that  time  the  Bodleian  and  Taylorian 
began  to  have  staffs  who  were  concerned  much  more  actively  with  exchanges 
and  so  I  was  able  to  draw  in  my  horns  rather.  So  much,  I  think,  for  the  library 
side.  It  was  really  critical,  from,  say,  1953  to  the  end  of  the  sixties.  There¬ 
after  acquisition  of  East  European  publications  became  very  much  easier  by 
ordinary  commercial  means  and  in  any  case  I  was  devoting  much  more  time,  I 
must,  say,  to  lecturing  and  to  research  and  to  editorial  work,  in  particularly  for 
Oxford  Slavonic  Papers.  I  should  say  that  I  did  not  get  any  secretarial  assistance 
from  the  Bodleian  or  the  Taylorian  for  about  ten  years,  as  I  far  as  I  remember, 
but  fortunately  my  wife  was  an  expert  secretary  and  I  exploited  her  without 
any  compunction.  She  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

-  That’s  wonderful. 

-  But,  looking  back,  we  really  did  get  some  good  stuff. 

-  So,  first  time  round,  you  really  only  met  Kanevskii  and  the  Deputy  Director? 

-  Of  the  Russian  libraries,  of  course  the  Foreign  Literature  Library  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  helpful  and  Rudomino22  was  in  charge,  and  excellent  relations 
with  BAN  in  those  days,  I  can  remember,  and  the  Social  Studies  Library  of 
the  Academy  of  Library  in  Moscow  also  were  large  exchange  partners,  and 
then  there  were  others  in  Kiev  and  Lviv  and  the  Baltic  States  too,  because  I 
did  an  article  on  incunabula  in  Russia  in  the  Book  Collector 23  which  was  based 
on  a  visit  I  made  to  Russia  and  visited  libraries,  particularly  the  Western-facing 
libraries,  as  it  were,  you  see,  Vilna,  Riga,  Tallinn,  and  so  on,  and  I  think  that 
it  increased  interest  in  Russia,  in  their  incunables,  although  it  was  a  tender 
area  because  of  course  there  was  the  question  of  booty,  but  I  knew  jolly  well 
that  some  of  these  libraries  contained  incunabula  which  they  wouldn’t  admit 
to  because  of  the  method  of  acquisition,  but  I  was  able  to  meet  incunabu- 

22  Margarita  Ivanovna  Rudomino  (1900-90),  Director  of  the  All-Union  State  Library  of  For¬ 
eign  Literature,  1922-73. 

23  ‘Incunabula  in  the  USSR,  1:  Russia  and  the  Ukraine’,  Book  Collector ,  xiv  (1965),  pp.  31 1- 
23  and  ‘Incunabula  in  the  USSR,  2:  The  Baltic  Republics,  addenda  and  concordances’,  Book 
Collector ,  xv  (1966),  pp.  223-24. 
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lists,  Russian  incunabulists,  and  to  encourage  them,  to  be  a  sort  of  voice  of 
encouragement  from  the  West,  which  increased  their  status. 

-  Was  that  visit  soon  after  your  1 953  visit  or  was  it  rather  later  when  you  went  again? 

- 1  think  sixties  probably.24  I  may  say  that  some  of  them  were  living  in  appalling 
conditions.  Very  sad  stories.  But  I  did  make  very  good  friends  there  and  I  think 
that  I  was  really  a  help  to  them  because  I  was,  I  think,  regarded  as  an  eccentric 
and  no  danger.  I  did  have  no  compunction  in  visiting  them  in  their  homes 
provided,  you  know,  they  said  that  it  would  be  alright,  but  needless  to  say  was 
followed  by  three  or  four  chaps  most  of  the  time.  But  it  also  I  think  stimulated 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  book  in  Russia,  you  know,  the  fact  that  someone 
from  abroad  was  interested  and  showed  enthusiasm  for  it.  It  helped  people 
who  themselves  were  enthusiastic  but  who  would  get  very  little  reaction  from 
the  Russian  powers-that-be,  who  regarded  this  sort  of  thing  as  capitalist,  and  I 
think  they,  well  they  may  have,  suspected  me  of  being  a  spy  or  something  like 
that,  but  I  never  had  any  political  trouble  of  any  kind. 

-  The  way  you  describe  it,  it  sounds  as  though  at  every  stage  it  was  very  easy  to  meet 
people,  that  it  happened. 

-  Well,  it  was  a  kind  of  underground,  you  see  there,  that  in  Russian  schol¬ 
arship,  particularly  in  bibliographical  and  bibliophile  scholarship,  everybody 
knows  everybody.  For  example,  the  word  would  get  around,  you  see,  and  also 
I  was  able  to  provide  individual  scholars  with  English  books  that  they  needed, 
and  they  weren’t  unhelpful  in  doing  ditto.  I  had  two  or  three  admirable  schol¬ 
ars  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  who  were  building  up  libraries,  they  were 
interested  in  English  literature  in  particular  and  I  don’t  know  whether  they 
were  taking  risks  but  they  certainly  sent  a  very  large  number  of  volumes  which 
landed  up  in  Bodley  or  the  Taylorian.  And  one  made  admirable  friendships 
with  these  people  who  were  really  sort  of  keeping  the  flag  of  scholarship  flying 
under  extremely  difficult  conditions,  living  in  one  room  and  having  . . .  for 
example  Klepikov,25  for  example,  who  was  a  very  great  scholar  on  Russian 
maps  and  paper  history  and  watermarks,  bindings,  almost  the  only  one  to  be 
interested  in  them,  he  lived  in  one  room,  I  mean,  and  produced  these  large 
albums  of  watermarks,  I  mean  in  a  room  which  was  possibly,  oh,  five  metres 
by  five  metres,  curtained  off  for  the  bed  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  produc¬ 
ing  works  which  in  the  West  would  have  involved  a  team.  I  think  one  must 
take  one’s  hat  off"  to  these  scholars,  mainly  of  an  older  generation,  but  they 
did  have,  fortunately,  disciples,  and  I  think  that  the  whole  standard  of  Russian 
bibliology,  as  it  were,  really  has  risen  very  much  in  the  recent  past,  I  think  part 

24  In  fact,  Autumn  1964.  See  ‘Incunabula  in  the  USSR,  1’. 

25  Sokrat  Aleksandrovich  Klepikov  (1895-1978),  Expert  on  watermarks  and  bindings.  On  the 
staff  of  the  State  Literary  Museum  and  the  Lenin  State  Library. 
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of  it  I  may  claim  as,  really,  seeing  someone  from  the  West  who  was  seriously 
interested  and  would  be  helpful  and  so  on.  It  gave  them  a  kind  of  validation 
that  they  very  badly  needed  because  of  course  the  whole  Russian  intellectual 
science  was  very  much  in  favour  of  the  exact  sciences. 

-  Klepikov  was  a  Moscow  man,  was  he? 

-  Klepikov,  yes,  good  man,  yes. 

-  But  you  did  know  people  from  both  capitals?  You  had  good  friends  from  both? 

-  Well,  the  Liublinskiis,26  for  example. 

-  Yes.  One  thing  I  recollect  reading  is,  I  think  quite  early  on,  you  published  something 
on  the  Voltairiana  in  the  Saltykov -Shchedrin.  Was  that .  .  .  ? 

-  Yes,  with  Desmond  Flower  ... 27  Yes,  how  did  I  come  to  do  that?  It  might 
have  been  Liublinskii,  I’m  not  sure  . . . 

-  The  famous  Al'bina28  was  not  there  at  that  time?  She  was  much  later? 

-Who? 

-  Al'bina,  who  was  later  the  curator. 

-  Yes,  I’ve  forgotten  the  name  of  the  woman  who  was  in  charge  then.  I  think 
Liublinskii  was  in  charge  at  one  time.  Alekseev  did  a  catalogue  of  the  stuff 
there.  No,  I  think  that  has  been  helpful  really  to  the  Russians. 

-  Oh,  Tm  sure,  undoubtedly. 

-  But  to  get  back  to  the  history,  I  think  I  should  mention  John  Wall  at  Bodley 
because  together  we  designed  the  first  Russian  [this  should  be  Slavonic — C.T.] 
reading  room  in  the  country.  The  Bodleian  did  not  at  that  time  have  any  sub¬ 
ject  approach  to  its  books,  you  see,  and  so  what  we  did  was  try  to  devise  a 
reading  room  in  which  anybody  who  wanted  to  check  any  Russian  book  or  ar¬ 
ticle  bibliographically  could  do  so,  and  we  did  this  by  having  obvious  reference 
works  like  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries  and  national  biographies  and  so  on 

26  Vladimir  Sergeevich  Liublinskii  (1903-1968),  specialist  on  the  French  Encyclopedia,  espe¬ 
cially  Diderot  and  Voltaire,  on  the  staff  of  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  State  Public  Library,  1923- 
48.  From  1936  head  of  Rare  Books  Dept,  1957-68  Director  of  the  Books,  Document  and 
Manuscript  Conservation  Laboratory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Aleksandra  Dmitrievna  Liu- 
blinskaia  (1902-1980),  specialist  on  Western  European  palaeography.  On  the  staff  of  the  Saltykov- 
Shchedrin  State  Public  Library,  1922-49,  then  the  History  Faculty  of  Leningrad  State  University 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of  History. 

2/  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  D.  J.  N.  Flower,  ‘Voltairiana  in  the  USSR’,  Times  Literary  Supplement,  16 
May  1958,  p.  276. 

28  Larisa  Lazarevna  Al'bina  (1923-1993),  on  the  staff  of  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Public  Library 
1969-1985,  as  Curator  of  Voltaire’s  Library  and  from  1973  Head  of  the  Rare  Books  Department. 
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and  select  bibliographies,  biographical  reference  works  on  the  open  shelves, 
and  also  for  each  of  the  Slavonic  countries  volumes  including  current  issues 
of  journals  which  had  a  bibliographical  content,  so  that  it  was  technically  pos¬ 
sible  to  locate  books  produced  in  East  European  countries  on  a  given  subject 
or  a  book  that  was  recently  published,  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  I  think  was 
probably  unique  in  this  country. 

-  Was  it  also  unique  in  Oxford  or  did  other  subject! country  areas  have  such  reading 
rooms? 

-  No.  No,  and  I  think  that  this  was  a  great  help  to  serious-minded  research 
students. 

-  It  was  very  well  used ,  was  it? 

-  It  was  well  used  at  that  time  of  course.  Now  what  oldies  call  real  research 
is  pretty  rare,  and  it’s  used  very  little  and  I  fear  may  simply  disappear,  but 
it  would  have  served  its  purpose  and  a  whole  lot  of  people,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  that  we  had  more  graduate  students  than  any  other  university  I 
think  in  this  country. 

-  I  think  the  British  Museum  had  a  very  short-lived  experiment,  didn’t  it? 

-  It  did,  yes.  What,  Richard  Bancroft29  organised  it? 

-  It  would  have  been  him,  would  it? 

-  Yes.  But  it  was  based  on  the  model  of  the  Bodleian  of  course.  Yes.  I  haven’t 
talked  about  lecturing.  I  suppose  I  ought  to.  It  was  part  of  my  duties  and  I 
lectured  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  Soviet  literature,  Russia  1762  to  1855,  but 
then,  more  interesting  than  those  which  were  really  bread  and  butter  lectures 
which  I  needed  to  give  for  my  36  total,  you  see,  were  translations  from  Russian 
where  I  think  I  did  a  bit  of  good,  I  gave  a  course  that  had  not  been  given 
before  of  8  lectures,  and  of  course  I  started  in,  I  think  1974,  54,  Russian, 
really  Russian  bibliographical  sources  for  graduate  students  and  those,  not 
many  of  the  hearers  went  to  sleep,  and  they  were  appreciated  by  most  of  them 
really,  because  the  average  advanced  student  even  then  would  know  his  field 
extremely  well  but  when  he  was  in  a  peripheral  area,  as  it  were,  or  even  with 
knowledge  of  the  obvious  sources  like  encyclopaedias  and  so  on,  simply  would 
have  not  come  across  their  field  of  view,  but  I  decided  that  there  was  almost 
a  responsibility  to  draw  attention  to  sources  for  the  Russian  student  in  the 
humanities  because  we  now  had  the  books  that  they  could  use  and  I  think,  well 
some  of  them  went  to  sleep,  but  quite  a  number  of  them  found  it  extremely 

2Q  Richard  Francis  Laurence  Bancroft  (1918-2003),  British  Museum  Slavonic  Division,  1946- 
59,  Superintendent  of  Reading  Room,  then  Head  of  Information  Services,  1959-79. 
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useful,  and  it  really  opened  their  eyes  to  a  world  which,  in  those  days  at  least, 
very  few  students  had,  I  mean,  the  good  old  system,  that,  you  know,  anybody 
who  was  any  good  would  know  and  not  need  to  be  taught.  But  anyhow  they 
were  successful  and  I  produced  a  little  volume  in  1973 30  which  consisted  of 
the  notes  that  I  handed  out  at  the  lectures,  and  I  am  pleased  with  that  because 
I  got  it  published  in  a  thousand  copies  and  I  typed  it  myself  and  indexed  it  and 
so  on  and  issued  it  at  £1.  Those  were  the  days!  And  it  sold  out  very  rapidly 
and  was  well  received.  Although  it’s  a  purely  practical  thing  and  it  has  given 
service,  I  mean,  a  lot  of  people  still  remember  it. 

-  Did  its  sort  of  structure ,  was  it  influenced  by  your  Slavonic  Reading  Room ,  the 
way  that  you  .  .  .  ? 

-  No,  the  other  way  round. 

-  The  other  way  round ,  ah,  yes. 

-  Yup.  And  of  course  it  was  an  ad  hoc  thing  because  it  covered  the  subjects 
that  were  really  being  taught.  There’s  nothing  in  Russian  science,  for  example. 
And  there’s  stuff  on  religion,  apart  from  history  which  is  the  obvious  thing. 

Interview  of  5/9/2002 

-  Slavonic  did  raise  its  head  when  I  was  in  the  army  and  in  charge  of  the 
captured  documents,  captured  enemy  documents,  this  would  have  been  in 
early  1945,  probably  in  April  or  May,  when  the  great  haul  of  German  war 
diaries  which  had  been  evacuated  to  the  cellars  of  the  Rathaus  in  Gotha,  I 
think  it  was,  and  also  there  there  was  some  Russian  material  evacuated  from 
Berlin  from  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin,  and  I  remember  that  I  had  no 
compunction  in  arranging  for  a  quite  a  lot  from  that  collection  to  go  to  the 
school  of  Slavonic  Studies. 

-  Do  you  mean  stuff  that  had  originated  in  the  Japanese  Embassy  or  ...  ? 

-  Yes,  part  of  their  library,  they  had  a  good  Russian  library,  apparently,  to 
my  surprise.  I  can’t  think  of  individual  items  but  in  the  little  history  of  the 
School  of  Slavonic  Studies31  there  is  a  reference  to  this  I  think  you’ll  find,  I’ve 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  chap  who  wrote  it,  Ian  something,  I’ve  got  it  here 
so  it’s  quite  easy  for  me  to  look  at  it,  and  of  course  the  other  war  diaries,  the 
war  diaries  of  the  units  were  not  of  any  Slavonic  interest,  but  I  did  have  one 
other  adventure  when  I  was  asked  to  go  to  a  monastery  in  Carpathia,32  I  think 

30  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  Russian  Bibliography,  Libraries  and  Archives  (Oxford,  1973). 

31  Ian  W.  Roberts,  History  of  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies,  1915-1990  (Lon¬ 
don,  University  of  London,  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies,  1991),  SSEES  Occa¬ 
sional  Papers,  no.  14. 

32  Almost  certainly,  the  Monastery  of  Tanzenberg  (near  Klagenfurt)  in  Austrian  Carinthia, 
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it  was,  where  the  library  of,  what  must  have  been  the  library  of  the  Institute 
of  Slavonic  Studies  in  Berlin  had  been  evacuated,  and  I  remember  going  there 
and  suggesting  that  it  should  be  returned  to  the  Institute,  that  it  was  of  no 
strategic  value  whatsoever,  but  I  can  clearly  remember  that  it  was  being  looked 
after  by  terrified  Russian  emigres  who  must  have  been  put  in  charge  of  it,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  it  did  in  fact  go  back,  but  that  was  the  only  other  Slavonic 
adventure  really  during  the  war.  The  importance  of  the  war  diaries  of  course 
was  certainly  non-Slavonic  but  really  very  considerable,  and  we  arranged  to 
have  them  of  course  immediately  evacuated  from  Gotha  because  at  that  time 
the  Russians  were  only  about  fifty  or  a  hundred  kilometres  away  and  we  got 
them  out  and  got  them  to  the  headquarters  of  21  Army  Group  where  I  was 
stationed  and  simply  had  them  there  for  a  very  short  time  because  I  got  in 
touch  with  the  War  Office  in  London  and  asked  them  for  guidance  as  to  their 
disposal,  and  I  was  really  rather  relieved  when  they  said  that  we  wouldn’t  in 
England  have  the  facilities  for  dealing  with  such  a  large  consignment,  it  took 
up  six  lorry  loads. 

-  Cor! 

-  I  remember,  but  at  the  same  time  I  suggested  to  them  that  they  send  some 
Intelligence  Corps  NCOs  over  to  Badenhausen  to  21  Army  Group,  so  that 
before  any  move  to  America  was  undertaken  they  could  be  catalogued  and  I 
gave  a  course  on  the  elements  of  cataloguing  to  a  number  of  military  intelli¬ 
gence  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  we  got  them  all  listed  and  when  this  was 
done  I  asked  London  what  their  suggestion  was  for  disposal.  I  felt  of  course 
much  happier  when  they  were  all  listed  and  that  we  had  some  record  of  what 
they  were,  and  they  said  that  they  agreed  with  the  Americans  that  they  should 
go  to  the  Documents  Center  in  Alexandria  near  Washington,33  and  they  were 
all  boxed.  I  remember  that  they  were  put  in  ammunition  boxes  and  my  re¬ 
collection  is  there  were  about  1200  of  these  boxes,  which  of  course  as  a  good 
librarian  I  numbered  and  had  references  to  the  box  in  the  catalogue  that  I  had 
compiled,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  providential  that  I  did  this  because  I  got  a 
signal  from  London,  enquiring  whether  the  operation  orders  for  the  invasion 
of  Britain  in  September  1940,  the  so-called  Seelowe  Operation,  were  there, 
and  I  could  immediately  tell  them  that  they  were  there,  and  they  immediately 

referred  to  in:  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  ‘Rare  Books  from  Voronezh  to  Tartu  and  Tanzenberg: 
From  Nazi  Plunder  and  British  Restitution  to  Russian  “Lost  Book  Treasures”  Solanus ,  New 
Series,  vol.  18  (2004),  p.  72  and  (photo)  p.  73. 

33  The  German  Military  Documents  Section,  first  located  in  Camp  Ritchie  in  Maryland,  and 
then  in  a  Pentagon  depository  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  just  outside  DC — the  forerunner  of  the 
Captured  Records  Section  of  the  U.S.  National  Archives.  See  Herman  G.  Goldbeck,  ‘The  Ger¬ 
man  Military  Documents  Section  and  the  Captured  Records  Section’,  in  Captured  German  and 
Related  Records:  A  National  Archives  Conference,  ed.  Robert  Wolfe  (Athens,  OH,  Ohio  University 
Press,  1974). 
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said  ‘Send  them  to  London’,  and  by  this  time  there  were  1200  or  so  boxes  of 
documents  on  the  quayside  in  Antwerp  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  America.  I 
took  a  jeep,  went  there,  and  by  virtue  of  the  catalogue  I  knew  exactly  which 
box  the  documents  were  in,  and  I  found  that  on  the  quayside  in  Antwerp, 
opened  it,  took  out  the  folders,  there  were  six  great  ring  binders,  in  my  recol¬ 
lection,  resealed  the  boxes,  took  the  loot  back  to  Badenhausen  and  then  sent 
it  to  the  War  Office  in  London.  If  ever  one  wants  really  an  argument  for  listing 
of  documents,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  was  a  primary  example. 

-  Absolutely. 

-  I’ll  have  a  rest  now. 

-  So,  when  you  came  back  after  the  war,  was  your  family  still  in  Birmingham?  Or? 
Did  you  go  back  and  .  .  .  ? 

-  No,  my  mother  died  in  1940  but  my  father  survived  until  1956.  And  so  I 
lived  at  home.  We  married  in  November  1944  and  I  suppose  that  we  must 
have  bought  our  first  house  then.  Or  soon  after. 

-  Oh,  I  somehow  assumed  that  you  \ d  met  in  Oxford,  but  you  and  Fanny  met  in 
Birmingham  already. 

-  No.  And  this  is  not  for  the  record.34 

-  OK.  The  other  thing  that  you  may  not  regard  as  completely  relevant  but  I  did 
wonder,  were  your  parents  very  intellectual  bookish  sort  of  people  or  were  they  . . .  ? 

-  My  father  was  a  silversmith,  a  manufacturing  jeweller,  a  practical  man, 
hardly  ever  read  a  book,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  a  man  of  enormous  intelligence. 
My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  . . .  Did  I  tell  you  how  they  met? 

-  No,  you  didn’t.  We  started  with  the  tennis  court  of  your  uncle.  No,  you  didn’t,  no. 

-  No,  it  was  interesting  because  my  father,  born  in  1868,  went  on  a  walking 
tour  with  a  German  friend  from  Birmingham,  I  think  in  1908  or  9  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  and  in  Frankfurt  this  friend  took  him  to  a  haberdasher’s  shop 
where  my  mother  was  behind  the  counter,  you  see  it  was  a  family  business, 
and  she  told  me  that  she  was  wearing  an  apron  and  she  quietly  undid  the  . . . 
Wonderful.  This  was  1910  or  so.  But  nothing  happened  for  two  years,  when 
he  obviously  made  up  his  mind  he  wanted  to  do  something  about  it. 

-  What,  they  didn ’t  even  see  each  other  for  two  years? 

34  Off  tape,  John  told  the  story  about  how  he  first  met  his  future  wife  Fanny  Craven  on  the 
boat  to  Leningrad  in  1935.  She  became  friendly  with  his  sister  who  was  also  on  the  trip.  John 
and  Fanny  lost  touch  until  the  early  part  of  the  war  when  John  was  stationed  at  Virginia  Water  in 
Surrey  and  Fanny  lived  in  a  flat  in  Richmond. 
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-  No,  no.  She  remained  in  Frankfurt  you  see.  And  then  he  went  back  and 
they  were  engaged  and  got  married  in  1912.  Where  did  they  get  married?  In 
Germany  I  expect.  Yes,  it  was  extraordinary.  And  of  course,  it  was  a  wonderful 
marriage.  But  she  was  a  very  intelligent  woman.  I  know  that  she  knew  German 
shorthand  and  she’d  been,  I  think,  had  a  sort  of  business  education  to  go  into 
the  firm,  as  it  were. 

-  But  what  about  language?  How  did  they  communicate  with  each  other?  Oh,  she 
spoke  English  very  well? 

-  Yes,  she’d  come  to  England  as  an  au  pair  in  Manchester.  I  think  for  some 
months  and  she  was  a  very  good  linguist,  spoke  English,  well  to  my  ears, 
perfectly,  I  mean,  I  wouldn’t  have  guessed  that  she  wasn’t. 

-  Gosh,  that’s  rather  extraordinary.  Yes. 

-  She  knew  German  shorthand.  You  know,  it  was  really  an  ideal  marriage. 
Extraordinary.  Yes. 

-  Oh  yes.  It’s  almost  as  good  as  your  chance  encounter  really.  And  just  as  unlikely 
really. 

-  Very  unlikely.  Life  is  full  of  such  chances.  And  she  died  during  the  war.  I  was 
I  think  still  in  this  country  when  she  died.  But  he  went  on  to  the  age  of  89  I 
think  or  90,  and  died  in  fifty-six.  It  was  a  very  good  marriage. 

-  I  don’t  know  if  we  could  go  back  a  bit  to  Birmingham  in  the  thirties.  I  mean,  this 
is  terribly  ignorant  of  me.  About  Konovalov,  did  he  ...  ?  Where  did  he  come  from 
when  he  first  appeared  at  Birmingham?  Had  he  left  Russia  a  long  time  ago  or  .. .  ? 
How  did  he  sort  of ...  ?  Would  he  have  been  brought  up  in  this  country? 

-  Well,  you’ll  find  a  bit  about  it  in  the  Foote  obituary.35  You  see,  Konovalov’s 
father  was  Minister  of  Trade  in  the  Provisional  Government  and  for  3  days  he 
was  Prime  Minister  of  Russia  when  uh,  what’s  his  name  . . .  ?36  He  was  Prime 
Minister  for  three  days  when  the  job  as  it  were  was  open  because  of  the  flight 
of  the  holder,  and  I  think  that,  well  they  were  an  extremely  wealthy  family,  the 
Konovalovs,  Old  Believers  ultimately,  and  I  think  that  his,  must  have  his  great- 
great-great  grandfather  bought  his  liberty  in  1807  when  it  became  possible  for 
wealthy  serfs  to  buy  their  liberty,  Old  Believers  as  I  said,  and  established  this 
factory  in  Ivanovo  where  they  never  had  a  strike  from  1813,  I  think,  when 
the  factory  was  established,  until  1913,  when  they  produced  a  very  interesting 
volume  about  the  factory. 

-  It  was  textiles,  wasn ’t  it?  Textiles? 

55  See  note  5. 

36  Aleksandr  Fedorovich  Kerenskii  (1881-1970). 
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-  Yes  . . .  which  is  in  Bodley,  the  sort  of  memorial  volume.37  And  they  were 
like  the  Cadburys  and,  you  know,  hospitals  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  they 
must  have  had  money  outside  Russia,  I  suspect.  And  his  father,  I  don’t  exactly 
know  when  they  left  Russia,  but  probably  in  1918  or  19,  and  went  to  Paris 
where  Konovalov  was  brought  up,  but  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  early 
twenties  because  he.  I’m  not  quite  sure,  but  you’ll  find  it,  I  think,  in  Paul 
Foote’s  obituary.  He  did  a  B.Litt.  on  an  economics  theme,  on  Czechoslovakia 
or  something  like  that38  and,  presumably,  remained  in  Oxford,  but  what  he 
was  actually  doing,  I  don’t  know.  And  he  doesn’t  really  come  on  the  scene 
on  the  Oxford  Slavonic  teaching  side  until  after  the  death  of  Neville  Forbes 
in  1929  when  he  as  given  a  lectureship  and  became  lecturer  in  Russian.  And 
at  that  time  or  perhaps  later,  I  don’t  know,  he  was  appointed  as  Professor  of 
Russian,  a  sort  of  part-time  Professor,  in  Birmingham.  He  was  certainly  in 
Birmingham  in  the  late  thirties,  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  because 
the  Russian  monographs  that  he  produced  start,  I  think,  the  first  one  was  1932 
or  1933.  And  I  suppose  that  he  must  have  had  some  private  means.  His  family 
arrangements  are  complex  and  I  simply  don’t  know  about  them  and  wouldn’t 
talk  about  them.  But  I  never  met  a  wife.  He  lived  in  Birmingham,  he  had  a 
flat,  I  suppose,  in  Birmingham  but  so  far  as  I  know  he  was  living  as  a  bachelor 
there. 

-  So,  it  sounds  as  though  you  had  more  or  less  personal  tuition  because  there  weren ’t 
many  pupils.  You  often  had  .  .  .  you  often  were  the  only  person  being  taught  by  him? 

-  Yes.  The  interest  in  Russia  at  that  time  was  certainly  really  not  very  large 
academically,  although  politically  it  was  interesting  because  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  what  came  . . .  when  what  was  then  the  Soviet  Union. 

-  So  did  he  teach  you  everything,  going  from  language  to  literature  to  history  to  .  .  . 
when  you  were  doing  your  course? 

-  Yes.  It  was  only  he  who  taught  me  and  I  used  to  have  some  of  the  essays 
I  wrote  for  him,  but  I’m  relieved  to  say  they  must  have  been  destroyed.  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  see  them  again.  He  actually  sent  me  the  papers  that  I  wrote 
for  the  final  examination  in  Russian  which  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  But  it 
was  enough  to  get  me  a  pass  BA  and,  as  I  said  in  that  lecture  or  address  that  I 
gave,39  there’s  life  after  a  Birmingham  pass  BA.  I  proved  it. 

-  When  I  was  talking  to  James  Billington,  he  mentioned  that  there  were  actually 

37  Tovarishchestvo  manufaktur  Ivana  Konovalova  s  synom  1812-1912  ( Moscow,  1912). 

38  His  thesis  was  on  monetary  reconstruction  in  Czechoslovakia. 

39  Address  on  the  conferment  of  an  Hon.  D.Litt.  degree  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  9 
July  1987].  [4]  pp.  Three  issues  each  of  50  copies  (and  varying  degrees  of  correctness);  text  also 
printed  in  University  of  Birmingham,  Court  Reporter ,  No.  2  (October). 
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quite  a  lot  of  people  teaching  at  Oxford,  we’re  going  into  the  fifties  now,  aren’t  we? 
He  mentioned  someone  called  Nataliia  Gorodetskaya: 40  as  well  as  Unbegaun  that 
you ’d  already  mentioned. 

-  I  don’t  think  there  were  many  undergraduates.  And  again,  Russian  was  nor¬ 
mally  taught  for  an  honours  degree  in  two  languages.  There  were  very  few,  I 
think,  who  took  Russian  alone,  but  that  one  can  get  of  course  from  the  calen¬ 
dars. 

-  Absolutely. 

-  I  haven’t  done  that.  But  it  was  lively  and  there  was  a  very  lively  students’, 
Russian  students’  society,  they  used  to  put  on  plays.  I  remember  there  was  a 
wonderful  Oblomov,  I  think  Paul  Foote.41  He  took  part  in  that  and  Gogol, 
Inspector,  were  put  on.  And  it  was  very  lively.  And  of  course  it  was  dominated 
by,  mainly  by  men  who’d  been  through  the  military,  either  the  naval  or  army 
Russian  courses,  you  see  . . . 

-Ah,  a  marvellous  foundation. 

-  . . .  who  had  been  force-fed  and  knew  Russian  extremely  well  and  decided 
that  they  would,  I  don’t  know  whether  they  foresaw  it  as  an  easy  option,  but 
it  was  an  enormous  advantage  to  them,  and  of  course  it  started  the  tradition 
whereby  the  Oxford  Russian  course  implied  that  you  already  had  a  decent 
knowledge  of  Russian  before  you  started,  you  see.  I  think  that  went  either  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

-  Perforce,  I  should  think.  Yes. 

-  Because  then  plenty  of  very  good  and  gifted  young  men  and  women  who 
knew  the  language  extremely  well  and  of  course  Oxford  is  really  literally  open 
to  talents,  everything  is  there  for  you  if  you  are  serious.  A  lot  of  them  I  think 
were  not  very  serious,  but  it  did  produce  quite  a  lot  of  young  people  who  later 
went  on  to  have  quite  distinguished  careers  either  in  diplomacy  or,  naturally, 
in  the  field  of  Russian  teaching. 

-  No,  they  must  have  formed  the  backbone  of  the  whole  university  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  the  army  people  generally,  didn ’t  they? 

-  And  of  course  the  other  services,  not  only  the  army,  there  was  a  naval  one 
and  an  air  force  one,  as  far  as  I  remember.  They  were  normally  up  in  Scotland 
or  in  Cornwall.  But  the  force-feeding  was  really  an  extraordinary  advantage. 

40  Nadejda  Gorodetsky  (1901-85),  Lecturer  in  Russian,  University  of  Oxford,  1945-1956, 
then  Bowes  Professor  of  Russian  at  Liverpool  University. 

41  Paul  Foote  was,  until  his  retirement,  a  university  lecturer  in  Russian  and  fellow  of  The 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  He  says  that  in  fact  it  was  not  he  who  played  Oblomov. 
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One  of  them  I  think  produced  a  Russian  grammar  in  three  volumes,  in  three 
large  volumes.  I  don’t  think  it  was  ever  published. 

-  Well  we,  I’ve  just  managed  to  get  together  nearly  a  whole  set  of,  do  you  remember, 
this  magazine  they  produced  called  Samovar? 

-  No,  I’ve  never  seen  it  . . . 

-  First  issue  edited  by  Michael  Frayn. 42  And  a  very  kind  person  who  did  the  navy 
course  has  given  me  nearly  a  full  set  of  them. 

-  Oh  really? 

-  Somebody  enquired,  because  someone’s  doing  a  history  of  the  service  courses 43  and 
I  discovered  we  hadn  ’t  got  any  of  them  at  all.  Nobody  seemed  to  have. 

-  And  then,  I  don’t  know  who’s  left,  I  mean  whether  there  are  any  people 
who  . . . 

-  Not  retired,  I  think  they  must  be  nearly  all  retired. 

-  They’d  certainly  be  retired. 

-  Oh,  there  are  certainly  people  left,  David  Paisey  who  was  our  German  curator  was 
one  of  them,  and  he  has  a  reunion  every  year  with  some  of  the  people  who  were  on 
his  course. 

-  There  was  one  up  near  Edinburgh. 

-  Yes,  some  funny  name. 44  One  was  at  Bodmin. 

-  That’s  right. 

-And  the  other  one  was,  I  can’t  remember  the  name  of  the  place  in  Scotland. 

-  Clare,  Clan  . . .  something  like  that. 

-  So  at  that  time  they  did  they  already  have,  no  they  wouldn’t  have  had,  visiting 
lecturers  from  Russia  in  the  fifties,  zuould  they ?  That  started  later,  people  coming 
as  ..  . 


-  No,  that’s  actually  not  so,  because  Konovalov  was  very  active  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  I  don’t  know  what  the  politics  of  it  were  but,  you  see,  he  did  get 
distinguished  Russian  scholars.  If  you  look  in  the  early  volumes  of  OSP,  you’ll 
see  that  he  not  only  got  them  to  Oxford  but  got  them  to  lecture  and  to  print 
their  lectures  in  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers. 

42  Michael  Frayn  (b.  1933),  playwrite,  novelist  and  translator. 

43  Geoffrey  Elliott  and  Harold  Shukman,  Secret  Classrooms:  an  Untold  Story  of  the  Cold  War 
(London,  St  Ermin’s  Press,  2002). 

44  Crail,  near  St  Andrews. 
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-  That’s  remarkable. 

-  Gudzii,45  for  example,  certainly  came.  I  can’t  think  of  others  but,  oh  [pause] 
and  in  connection  with  this  of  course  it’s  important  to  remember  the  role  that 
the  honorary  doctorates  played  in  getting  Soviet  citizens  as  it  were  to  Russia 
[sic,  i.e.  Oxford] . 

-  When  did  all  that  start? 

-  Nineteen  fifty  . . .  ? 

-  Quite  early,  then. 

-  1952,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  but  in  any  case,  there  is  the  list  ... 46 

-  Yes. 


-  . . .  the  little  thing  that  I  did.  I  think  Academician  Semenov4'  was  the  first 
one  in  recent  times  and  that  was  when  there  was  an  Isaac  Newton  affair  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Royal  Society48  and  he  was  sent  from  Russia  as  it  were  as  an 
expert  in  this  particular  field,  and  he  was  known  to  Hinshelwood49  who  was 
Professor  here  and  I  expect  it  was  through  Hinshelwood  that  it  was  suggested 
that  Semenov  get  an  honorary  doctorate,  and  it’s  my  recollection  that  that  was 
the  doctorate  that  started  not  a  flood  but . . .  many  later  ones.  I  suppose  about 
thirty  honorary  doctorates  were  given  to  Russians  after  1952. 

-  Did  you  have  much  of  a  hand  in  having  to  look  after  them  or  entertain  them 
or ...  ? 

-  I  met  almost  all  of  them  naturally  because  I  was  sort  of  dogsbodying  for 
Konovalov  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  role,  I  should  think, 
well  I  think  there  were  50  honorary  doctorates  given  to  Russians  from  the 
middle  ...  1762  or  so,  but  half  of  those  would  have  been  since  1950,  and 
the  influence  of  course  of  Isaiah  Berlin  would  have  been  really  powerful  there, 
and  Dmitrii  Obolensky  who  was  behind  the  degree  for  Dmitrii  Sergeevich 
Likhachev50  who  he  was  very  close  to.  And  I  put  up  certain  of  them,  the 

45  Nikolai  Kallinikovich  Gudzii  (1887-1965),  mediaeval  historian,  Academician  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

46  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  Oxford’s  Russian  Honorary  Doctors  ([Oxford,  the  author]),  1996. 

4'  Academician  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  Semenov  (1896-1986),  physicist,  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1956. 

48  In  fact,  the  Tercentenary  celebrations  of  the  Royal  Society. 

49  Sir  Cyril  Norman  Hinshelwood  (1897-1967),  Fellow  of  Balliol,  1920-1921,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  1921-1937,  and  Dr  Lee’s  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  1937-1964,  Senior  Research  Fellow  at  Imperial  College,  London,  from  1964  until  his 
death. 

50  Academician  Dmitrii  Sergeevich  Likhachev  (1906-1999),  literary  and  cultural  historian, 
from  1954  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ancient  Russian  Literature  of  the  Institute  of  Russian 
Literature. 
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degree  for  Alekseev51  I  pushed  very  hard  and  also  suggested  to  the  British 
Academy  that  he  was  a  worthy  honorary  fellow,  lurii  Davidovich  Levin52  later 
on  got  a  degree  and  also  was  . . . 

-  I  suppose  that’s  another  thing ,  that’s  unique  to  Oxford,  really,  I  suppose,  is  it? 
-What? 

-  That’s  another  thing  that’s  unique  to  Oxford,  no  other  university  did  this  thing 
particularly  for  Russians  so  much,  did  they? 

-  How  do  you  mean? 

-  Honorary  doctorates.  That  was  particularly  Oxford,  giving  so  many  honorary 
doctorates  to  Russians. 

-  Oh  yes,  that  was  the  influence  of  Berlin  primarily.  I  mean  nothing  went  on, 
nothing  went  on  on  the  Slavonic  front  without  his  having  a  hand  in  it,  because 
he  was  extraordinarily  influential  and  of  course  an  incalculable  force  for  good. 
Because  he  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  not  only  that,  he  was  absolutely  en¬ 
raged  if  he  saw  injustice  being  done  but  he  was  also  much  more  positive  than 
that  and  he  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  academic  connections.  And 
also  I  think  a  moral  sense  that  he  felt  that  such  people  had  done  first-rate  work 
which  by  definition  wouldn’t  have  been  appreciated  by  non-Russian  speakers 
and  that  he  who  had  a  foot  in  both  camps  as  it  were  could  appreciate  that  and 
of  course,  much  more  important,  get  it  over  because  he  was  in  a  position  of 
enormous  influence,  as  indeed  Bowra  was  I  think  too.  But  Bowra  had  far  more 
fish  to  fry  than  just  on  the  Slavonic  side.  I  mean  he  was  . . .  [ inaudible ] 

Yes,  looking  at  the  list  in  Russian  Oxford  doctorates,  I  see  that  it  was 
Shostakovich  in  1958  who  got  the  first  honorary  doctorate  from  Oxford  since 
1919  when  Rostovtsev,53  the  ancient  historian,  then  an  emigre,  I  think  he  was 
in  America,  got  one.  And  I  would  probably  put  that  down  to  Berlin’s  influ¬ 
ence,  because  music  played  an  enormous  part  in  his  life.  And  certainly  Kornei 
Chukovskii,54  1962,  would  have  been  Berlin’s. 

-  Would  have  been  Berlin? 

-  Yeah.  And  they  go  on,  Alekseev  and  Akhmatova,55  certainly  Berlin’s,  Zhir- 


51  Academician  Mikhail  Pavlovich  Alekseev  (1896-1981),  literary  historian,  Chair  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Russian  and  Foreign  Literary  Relations,  Institute  of  Russia  Literature  (Pushkinskii  dom). 

’)2  lurii  Davidovich  Levin  (b.  1920),  literary  historian,  specialist  on  Anglo-Russian  literary  re¬ 
lations. 

53  Mikhail  Ivanovich  Rostovtsev  (Rostovtzeff)  (1870-1952). 

54  Kornei  Ivanovich  Chukovskii  (1882-1969),  children’s  writer  and  literary  historian. 

55  Anna  Akhmatova  (1889-1966),  poet. 
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munskiP6 — Berlin,57  was  Dmitrii  Obolensky’s  nominee,  as  it  were.  Jakob- 
son58 — probably  Konovalov.  Iurii  Levin,39  I  was  responsible  a  bit  for  that. 

-  How  did  you  go  about  it?  How  did  lobbying  work ,  how  could  you  sort  of ...  ? 

-  Well,  it  would  certainly  be  that  I  would  suggest  it  to  Berlin.  I  didn’t  object  to 
being  a  stalking  horse  as  it  were,  and  he  probably  would  do  the  actual  formal 
submission  of  the  name  because  he  carried  much  more  weight.  And  I  think 
that  that  was  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  Slavonic  presence  in  Oxford,  apart 
from  the  sort  of  natural  advantage  that  Oxford  has  in  educated  Russians’  eyes, 
that ...  I  don’t  that  it’s  justified  but  certainly  historically  Oxford  means  a  great 
deal. 

-  An  enormous  amount. 

-  Remember  that  Turgenev  when  he  was  buried  arranged  to  have  his  doctoral 
robes  preserved  and  I  think  they  are  in  the  house  in  . . .  wherever  it  is?  not 
Tulovo?  where  he  came  from.  At  Spasskoe.  And  Chukovskii  went  one  better 
because  he  had  his  Oxford  doctoral  robes  and  cap  put  on  his  coffin  when  he 
was  buried.  It  was  extraordinary  and  I  think  that  it  ought  to  make  something 
for  Oxford  to  live  up  to. 

-  Mmm  ...  it  should  be  . . .  mmm.  But  you  also  presumably  had  other  ways  of 
getting  people  to  Oxford  for  short  stints ,  apart  from  the  doctorates ,  some  of  your 
bibliographer  pals? 

-  Yes,  mainly  through  British  Academy  invitations.  There  was  a  scheme  for 
bringing  Russian  and  presumably  other  foreign  scholars  to  this  country  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  three  weeks  and  we  did  Barenbaum,60  for  example,  the 
bibliographer,  I  suggested  him  and  he  came,  I  remember. 

-  But  presumably  none  of  your  first  generation  of  that  you’d  met  in  the  early  years, 
nobody  ever,  Liublinskii  and  Zernova ’s  generations  came,  did  they? 

-  No.  They  would  probably  have  had  . . .  Liublinskii  was  persona  non  grata  in 
his  own  country,  I  mean  he  was  kicked  out  from  being  in  charge  of  the  Rare 
Books  Department  in  the  Public  Library  and  so  on.  But  his  wife,  Aleksandra 
Dmitrievna,  a  very  good  scholar  of  French  history  and  a  mediaevalist,  she  was 

56  Academician  Viktor  Maksimovich  Zhirmunskii  (1891-1971). 

57  See  note  10. 

58  Roman  Osipovich  Jakobson  (1896-1982),  pupil  of  Bakhtin,  principal  founder  of  the  ‘Prague 
School’  of  structural  linguistics,  1949-1967  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Linguistics  at  Har¬ 
vard. 

59  See  note  52. 

60  Iosif  Evseevich  Barenbaum  (b.  1921),  Professor  at  the  St  Petersburg  State  University  of 
Culture  and  Arts,  historian  of  the  book. 
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a  pupil  of  Dobiash-Rozhdestvenskaia,61  the  great  Russian  palaeographer  of 
Western  writing,  she  came,  and  I  think  that  I  arranged  that  through  the  British 
Academy,  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  And  of  course  it  was  an  enormous  advantage 
and  pleasure  to  her,  I  mean  to  have  free  access  to  the  Bodleian  and  the  British 
Museum  as  it  still  would  have  been  then,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
because  both  of  them  had  really  suffered  disgracefully,  particularly  after  the 
Leningrad  affair,  the  Academic  affair,62  in  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  were 
not  involved,  but  they  were  tarred  with  the  brush  of  cosmopolitanism,  which 
was  entirely  undeserved  and  it’s  an  enormous  satisfaction  to  me  that  at  last 
they  published  a  volume  of  their  papers  and  appreciations  of  them  by  some 
of  their  surviving  students,63  that  justice  has  been  done  to  really  two  noble 
characters.  You’ve  got  the  book? 

-  In  the  library  [i.  e.  the  British  Library] . 

-  No,  it’s  very  moving. 

-  No  I  must  have  a  look  at  it  actually. 

-  The  closeness  of  Aleksandra  Dmitrievna  and  her  husband  to  their  students, 
to  their  pupils,  I  mean  this  strikes  me  as  very  much  a  Russian  phenomenon, 
you  see. 

-  Yes,  it’s  a  very  particular  relationship,  isn’t  it?  It’s  a  marvellous  thing,  though  it’s 
got  a  lot  to  answer  for  in  the  very  particular  rivalry  between  the  various  capitals  and 
centres,  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

-  Yes.  But  I  think  Aleksandra  Dmitrievna  did  have  pupils  from  Moscow.  Be¬ 
cause  of  course  she  was  ploughing  a  very  unpopulated  field  and  this  also  I 
thought  with  Mikhail  Pavlovich  Alekseev,  when  he  had  his,  must  have  been 
I  suppose  in  56,  possibly,  he  had  some  jubilee  and  we  happened  to  be  in 
Leningrad  at  the  time  . . . 

-  Go  on,  switch  on,  this  is  a  good  bit. 

-  Mikhail  Pavlovich,  he  was  born  in  1896  and  he  had,  I  suppose  a  sixtieth 
celebration  or  something  like  that  which  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  to  and 
it  happened  to  be  at  a  time  when  we  were  in  Russia  and  the  extraordinary 
affection  in  which  a  teacher  of  his  stature  was  held  by  his  pupils  was  evidenced 

61  Olga  Antonovna  Dobiash-Rozhdestvenskaia  (1874-1939). 

b2  The  ‘Akemicheskoe  delo’.  In  1929-31  academicians  and  staff  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
were  accused  of  belonging  to  a  counter-revolutionary  organisation,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  fab¬ 
ricated  by  OGPU. 

63  Zapadno-evropeiskaia  kul'tura  v  rukopisiakh  i  knigakh  Rossiiskoi  Natsional'noi  Biblioteki  (St  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Dmitrii  Bulanin,  2001).  John  Simmons’s  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  its  publication 
is  indicated  by  the  4Cs  symbol  on  the  title-page. 
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by  a  banquet  that . . .  He  had  an  academician’s  flat,  a  very  large  flat  which  he’d 
inherited  I  think  from  the  head  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  deceased, 
in  the  Third  Line,  and  an  enormous  spread  was  laid  on  there,  the  . . .  his  wife 
and  daughters  and  a  host  of  female  relatives  ran  from  the  kitchen  to  the  table 
bearing  enormous  dishes  of  zakuski  and  so  on.  I  expect  this  is  an  old  story  to 
you,  but  we  of  course  went  there,  we’d  only  come  from  London,  but  there  were 
people  from  Astrakhan  and  from  Khabarovsk  and  Vladivostok,  his  pupils,  and 
they  had  considerable  taste  for  alcohol,  because  we’d  brought  him  as  a  treat  a 
bottle  of  Scotch  and  we  hadn’t  realised  that  with  his  broad  Russian  character 
he  would  put  it  on  the  table.  And  we  had  the  chagrin  of  seeing  this  volume 
disappearing  down  the  throats  of  his  students  and  friends  who  drank  it  from 
tumblers.  We  didn’t  wait  to  see  the  result. 

-  Gosh ,  how  lucky  you  were  to  he  there ,  though. 

-  Yes,  wonderful.  But  this  is  very  notable  and  of  course  it  follows,  you  see,  the 
great  position  of  scholarship  in  Russia. 


Appendix  I 

J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  Some  Autobiographical  Notes 

My  first  encounter  with  the  Russian  language  must  date  from  the  autumn  of 
1934  when  I  first  elected  to  study  the  language  in  conjunction  with  Spanish — 
the  two  subjects  being  those  which  I  proposed  offering  as  principal  subjects  in 
my  final  examination  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1937.  I  was  fortunate 
in  that  the  Professor  of  Russian  at  Birmingham  University  at  that  time  was 
Sergey  Aleksandrovich  Konovalov,  son  of  the  Alexander  Konovalov  who  had 
served  as  a  Minister  in  the  Provisional  Government  of  Russia  in  1917.  Sergey 
Aleksandrovich  was  currently  much  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he  was  a  gifted  teacher  of  Russian  lit¬ 
erature  and  spoke  his  native  language  so  impressively  that  this  was  remarked 
on  by  a  number  of  Soviet  scholars  who  heard  him  address  the  Congress  of 
Slavonic  Philology  in  Moscow  in  1958. 

At  the  time  that  I  started  my  Russian  studies  I  had  already  been  working 
as  a  Student-Librarian  in  the  Birmingham  University  Library  for  two  years, 
and  in  September  1935  (after  completing  my  first  year  of  Russian  studies)  I 
had  leave  to  visit  the  USSR  in  order  to  attend  the  Theatre  Festival.  This  was 
my  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  took  place  at  a  period  when  I  was 
able  to  see  a  number  of  the  classic  Russian  dramas  staged  by  masters  of  the 
theatre  arts,  such  as  Meyerhold,  Mikhoels,  Okhlopkov,  Tairov  and  others.  The 
impression  that  they  made  on  a  young  man  was  unforgettable. 

In  1937  I  took  my  final  examinations  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (in 
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Russian  and  Spanish)  and  received  the  degree  on  3  July  of  that  year.  I  then 
worked  as  an  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  University  Library  until  September 
1939  after  having  registered  as  a  doctoral  candidate  in  1938 — the  theme  of  my 
dissertation  being  the  history  of  printing  in  Russia.  Work  on  the  dissertation 
was  cut  short  in  September  1939  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

My  war  service  began  with  training  from  October  1939  to  January  1940. 
On  1  April  1940  I  went  to  France  as  an  infantry  regimental  officer  and  was 
evacuated  from  France  on  1  June  1940.  I  was  a  staff  officer  in  England  (ul¬ 
timately  an  intelligence  officer  on  General  Montgomery’s  staff)  and  returned 
to  France  in  June  1944  and  served  there  and  in  Belgium  and  Germany  until 
demobilisation  in  December  1945. 

In  January  1946  I  returned  to  Birmingham  University  Library  as  Sub- 
Librarian  and  remained  there  until  December  1948.  I  had  been  concerned 
with  Slavonic  books  in  the  University  Library  as  a  student-librarian  from  1934 
onwards  and  in  1939  I  applied  (unsuccessfully!)  for  an  exchange-post  in  the 
Lenin  Library  in  Moscow  in  connection  with  my  doctoral  research  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Russian  printing.  On  returning  to  the  Library  after  the  war  I  was  given 
a  special  responsibility  for  foreign  acquisitions  and  in  particular  for  building  up 
the  E.  European  resources  of  the  Library.  These  tasks  I  continued  to  perform 
until  the  end  of  December  1948  when  I  was  invited  to  become  a  Librarian- 
Lecturer  at  Oxford  specially  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  older  E.  Eu¬ 
ropean  publications  for  the  Bodleian  (general  humanities)  and  the  Library  of 
the  Taylor  Institution  (Oxford  University’s  modern  language  and  literature  li¬ 
brary)  . 

Visits  to  E.  European  libraries  began  in  1951  with  an  ‘expedition’  to  Yu¬ 
goslav  libraries.  My  first  visit  to  the  USSR  since  1935  took  place  in  May 
19  5  3  64  when  I  stayed  in  Moscow  as  a  guest  of  a  friend  in  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  and  was  able  to  make  contact  with  the  Lenin  Library.  The  contact  led 
to  a  useful  exchange  of  publications,  and  thereafter  followed  regular  annual 
visits  to  libraries  in  the  USSR  (seven  trips)  and  to  other  Central  and  East 
European  countries.  As  a  result  of  these  visits  many  thousands  of  volumes  of 
monographs  and  periodicals  were  exchanged  during  the  years  that  followed 
with  a  large  number  of  E.  European  exchange  partners. 

My  work  as  a  librarian  at  Oxford  was  only  one  side  of  my  activities.  As  a 
Lecturer  I  gave  courses  on  Russian  history,  Soviet  literature,  translation  from 
Russian,  and  also  a  pioneer  course  for  graduate  students  on  Russian  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  library  resources  (my  publication  Russian  Bibliography ,  libraries  and 
archives  (1973)  was  based  on  materials  prepared  for  the  graduate  course). 

On  the  research  side,  though  I  had  abandoned  my  doctoral  studies,  I  con- 

64  Professor  Freeborn  has  confirmed  that  the  visit  took  place  not  in  May,  but  in  August  (as 
stated  above  on  p.  13). 
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tinued  to  cultivate  my  interest  in  the  history  of  Russian  printing  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  sought  out  and  made  known  unrecorded  early-printed  cyrillic  books  in 
collections  outside  Slavonic  lands.  This  was  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
production  of  an  international  union  catalogue  of  such  material — a  project 
whose  desirability  I  was  able  to  stress  in  a  communication  which  I  made  to 
the  Ivan  Fedorov  quatercentenary  meeting  in  February  1964  at  the  Institute 
of  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  in  Moscow.* 

A  special  area  of  interest  from  the  late  1950s  was  paper  history  and  water¬ 
mark  studies.  I  was  in  contact  with  the  Paper  Publications  Society  in  Hilver- 
sum  (now  in  Amsterdam)  as  an  editor  and  translator  from  1958,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  Society  E.  J.  Labarre,  in  1964,  I  became  the 
Society’s  General  Editor.  I  was  concerned  with  the  publication  of  two  of  the 
Society’s  productions  of  Russian  interest:  Z.  V.  Uchastkina’s  History  of  Rus¬ 
sian  hand  paper-mills  (1962)  and  S.  A.  Klepikov’s  facsimile  edition  of  K.  Ya. 
Tromonin’s  watermark  album  (1965).  A  third  projected  publication  on  which 

1  have  been  working  for  many  years  (with  the  invaluable  help  of  Soviet  librar¬ 
ians  and  archivists)  is  an  English-language  edition  of  N.  P.  Likhachev’s  great 
work  on  the  palaeographical  significance  of  watermarks  of  1899. 63 

Two  of  my  constant  concerns  over  the  years  have  been  firstly  to  assist  knigo- 
vedy  in  E.  Europe  by  correspondence,  by  sending  them  information  and  tech¬ 
nical  literature  necessary  for  their  researches,  and  secondly,  to  make  known 
through  articles,  reviews,  translations,  and  systematic  registration,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  scholars  in  Eastern  Europe  (and  especially  in  the  USSR)  in  the  field 
of  the  history  of  the  book.  This  intellectual  posrednichestvo  which  my  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Slavonic  languages  allowed  me  to  perform,  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  vital  function,  and  in  connection  with  it  I  contributed  to  all  of  the 
quarterly  issues  of  The  Book  Collector  during  the  twenty-five  years  from  1958 
to  1982,  and  compiled  the  Central  and  East  European  section  of  the  quarterly 
survey  of  recent  publications  in  The  Library  for  twenty-one  years  (1962-1982). 

I  remained  Librarian-Lecturer  in  Charge  of  Russian  and  Slavonic  Books  at 
Oxford  from  1949  until  1969.  In  the  latter  year  I  was  promoted  to  the  post 
of  Reader  in  Russian  and  Slavonic  Bibliography,  retaining  identical  responsi¬ 
bilities.  (Both  my  original  post  and  the  Readership  were  unique  of  their  kind 
in  the  British  university  system.)  In  1970  All  Souls  College,  Oxford — an  in¬ 
stitution  which  I  had  been  connected  with  since  1960 — invited  me  to  become 

*  It  was  during  this  visit  that  I  was  unofficially  asked  whether  I  would  allow  myself 
to  be  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Corresponding  Membership  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR. 

65  N.  P.  Likhachev,  Likhachev’s  Watermarks:  an  English-Language  Version ,  edited  by  J.  S.  G. 
Simmons  and  Be  van  Ginneken-Van  de  Kasteele  (Amsterdam,  Paper  Publications  Society,  1994). 

2  vols. 
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College  Librarian  and  a  Senior  Research  Fellow.  On  accepting  this  invitation 
I  ceased  to  have  any  responsibility  for  acquiring  East  European  publications 
for  the  libraries  of  the  University,  and  since  All  Souls  had  no  special  Slavonic 
interests,  my  regular  visits  to  libraries  in  Eastern  Europe  came  to  an  end — 
though  I  continued  to  maintain  contact  with  libraries  and  scholars  by  corre¬ 
spondence.^ 

During  my  librarianship  at  All  Souls  (1970  until  my  retirement  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  sixty-seven  in  1982)  I  was  chiefly  occupied  with  my  duties  as 
Librarian  of  a  College  specialising  in  law  and  history.  My  research  interests, 
however,  continued  and  were  concentrated  on  the  history  of  the  book  (includ¬ 
ing  paper-history)  and  I  was  able  to  maintain  my  function  of  intermediary  in 
making  the  history  of  the  Russian  book  known  outside  the  USSR.  My  election 
the  Sandars  Readership  in  Cambridge  in  1974  gave  me  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  latter  direction  and  I  chose  to  deliver  four  lectures  on  the  theme 
‘Russian  Printing  to  1917:  a  View  from  the  West’. 

On  retiring  at  the  end  of  September  1982  from  the  Librarianship  of  All 
Souls,  I  was  elected  to  an  Emeritus  Fellowship  and  was  appointed  Deputy 
Archivist  to  the  College.  Since  then  most  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
organisation  of  the  All  Souls  Archives  and  to  research  into  the  history  of  the 
College  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  My  links  with  Soviet  knigovedenie 
have  none  the  less  been  maintained  by  correspondence.66 

A  record  of  my  publications  will  be  found  in  my  privately  printed  Auto¬ 
bibliography  (1975)  and  in  the  supplement  to  it  covering  1975-1984  which  I 
produced  in  1985. 67  To  the  biographical  data  on  p.  10  of  the  latter  can  be 
added  the  award  of  an  Honorary  Doctorate  of  Letters  made  to  me  on  9  July 
1987  by  the  University  of  Birmingham — exactly  fifty  years  after  my  graduation 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  same  University. 

Oxford,  December  1987 

**  Acceptance  of  the  All  Souls  invitation  also  involved  the  resignation  of  my  position 
of  Consultant  Librarian  to  the  Printer  to  the  University  of  Oxford — a  post  which  I  had 
held  since  1954. 


66  John  Simmons’s  Russian  correspondence  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Leeds  Russian  Archive. 

6  /  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  An  Autobibliography  1 933-1 974  (Oxford,  1 975);  An  Autobibliography:  Sup¬ 
plement  1975-1984  (Oxford,  1985);  An  Autobibliography:  Supplement  1985-1994  &  Index  (Oxford, 
1995).  See  also:  Dzhon  Simmons:  ukazatel'  slavianovedcheskikh  rabot ,  compiled  by  A.  B.  Svider 
(Kiev,  1990),  Krupneishie  istoriki  slavianskoi  knizhnoi  kul'tury:  biobibliograficheskaia  seriia. 
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Appendix  II 

A  chronological  list  of  publications  about  J.  S.  G.  Simmons68 

K.  Chukovskii,  ‘Turgenev  v  Oksforde’,  Liter atur naia  Rossiia,  no.  41  (301)  (11  October 
1968),  p.  16. 

E.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Drug  russkoi  knigi’,  AVmanakh  bibliofila ,  vyp.7  (1979),  pp.  142-43. 

G.  Firsov,  ‘Angliiskii  bibliograf  o  sovetskikh  knigovedakh’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  no.  17 
(727)  (25  April  1980),  p.  16. 

E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Simmons,  Dzhon  Simon  Gabriel’,  in  Knigovedenie:  entsiklopedich- 
eskii  slovar’  (Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  ‘Sovetskaia  entsiklopediia’,  1982),  p.  483. 

V.  Skosyrev,  ‘Vokrug  sveta.  Pod  bashniami  starykh  kolledzhei’,  Izvestiia,  6  February 
1984,  p.  5. 

‘Poeziia  chteniia.  Beseda  s  . . .  akademikom  D.  S.  Likhachevym  nakanune  ego  iu- 
bileiia’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  no.  48  (1070)  (28  November  1986),  pp.  1-2. 

U.  E.  Batler,  ‘Dzhon  Simmons — bibliotekar’  bibliotekarei’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia ’, 
1988,  no.  4,  pp.  84-86. 

Velimir  Petritskii,  ‘Nash  ispytannyi  drug’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  17  August  1990,  p.  14. 

Zdenek  V.  David,  ‘The  Simmons  Russica  Collection  in  the  Kennan  Institute  Library’, 
vol.  7  (1991),  473-93. 

B.  A.  Semenkover,  ‘Memoriarnye  broshiury  Dzh.  S.  G.  Simmonsa’,  Sovetskaia  bibli¬ 
ografiia ,  1991,  no.  4,  pp.  108-110. 

Iu.  A.  Labyntsev,  ‘Doktor  Dzh.  S.  G.  Simmons  (k  80-letiiu  so  dnia  rozhdeniia,  Kniga: 
issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  sb.  71  (1995),  pp.  214-18. 

E.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Dzhonu  Simmonsu — 80  let’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie ,  no.  27  (4  July  1995), 

p.  18. 

E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  ‘Simmons,  Dzhon  Simon  Gabriel'’,  in:  Kniga:  entsiklopediia 
(Moscow,  Nauchnoe  izdatel'stvo  ‘Bol'shaia  Rossiiskaia  Entsiklopediia’,  1999),  pp. 
589-90. 

Aleksandr  Gorfunkel,  ‘The  Oxford  Bibliographers:  John  Simmons’s  Pamiatki  and  the 
4Cs  Club’,  [translated  by  J.  S.  G.  Simmons],  Solanus:  International  Journal  for  Rus¬ 
sian  &  East  European  Bibliographic ,  Library  and  Publishing  Studies ,  New  Series,  vol. 
14  (2000),  pp.  5-12. 

‘Dzhon  Simon  Gabriel'  Simmons’,  Nevskii  bibliofilm  no.  10  (2005),  pp.  275-77. 

Kh.  Gorfunkel',  ‘Zhiznennaia  udacha:  znakomstvo  i  perepiska  s  Dzhonom  Simmon- 
son,  Solanus:  International  Journal  for  Russian  &  East  European  Bibliographic ,  Library 
and  Publishing  Studies ,  New  Series,  vol.  19  (2005),  pp.  14-21. 

Villi  Petritskii,  ‘Pobornik  knigi  i  slavianskoi  kul'tury’.  Nechto  v  rode  memuary’, 
Solanus:  International  Journal  for  Russian  &  East  European  Bibliographic,  Library  and 
Publishing  Studies,  New  Series,  vol.  19  (2005),  pp.  22-29. 

James  H.  Billington,  ‘Tribute  to  John  Simmons,  on  the  Occasion  of  a  Milestone  Birth¬ 
day’,  Solanus:  International  Journal  for  Russian  &  East  European  Bibliographic,  Library 

68  I  am  indebted  to  M.  A.  Afanas'ev  and  L.  I.  Fursenko  for  their  help  with  bibliographical 
references. 
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and  Publishing  Studies ,  New  Series,  vol.  19  (2005),  pp.  30-31. 
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‘John  Simmons’  [Obituary,  by  Christine  Thomas],  The  Times ,  17  October  2005. 
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Alan  Bell,  ‘John  Simmons’  [Obituary],  Information  Update  (CILIP),  5  (1-2)  Jan¬ 
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John  Simon  Gabriel  Simmons  ...  8  July  1915-22  September  2005.  Addresses  by  Mr  Alan 
Bell  [and  others].  A  Celebration  on  Saturday  28  January  2006  in  the  Codrington  Li¬ 
brary,  All  Souls  College  [Oxford,  All  Souls  College,  2006]. 


Russian  Imperial  and  Elite  Provenance  Books: 
Their  Afterlife  in  Post  World  War  II  New  York* 


Edward  Kasinec 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Berlin  was  the  single  most  important 
transit  point  for  the  sale  of  Tsarist  provenance  antiquities  to  the  West.  In  the 
post- World  War  II  period,  on  the  other  hand,  New  York  became  the  principal 
stage  for  the  collection,  re-sale  and  re-distribution  of  that  still,  unfortunately, 
little-appreciated  component  of  these  Tsarist  antiquities,  namely  works  on  pa¬ 
per  bearing  an  Imperial  or  elite  provenance. 

In  the  years  since  the  implosion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  bibliographical 
study  of  this  particular  genre  of  the  Russian  book  has  taken  on  the  proportions 
of  a  cottage  industry,  to  use  the  term  of  a  major  connoisseur  of  this  literature. 
There  have  been  studies  published  of  individual  collections,  papers  delivered 
on  the  careers  of  individual  dealers,  and  exhibitions  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  of  works  of  individual  provenance,  including  two  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  one  at  Harvard.  However,  the  focus  has  been  largely  if 
not  exclusively  on  the  interwar  period,  when  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  sales  of  art, 
books,  and  antiquities  occurred. 

This  survey,  however,  is  but  a  first  glance,  if  you  will,  at  the  sales,  or  more 
accurately,  re-sales  of  the  post-World  War  II  period.  In  these  remarks,  I  seek  to 
lay  out  together— perhaps  for  the  first  time — the  elements  such  as  dealers  and 
bookmen,  auction  and  sale  houses,  collectors  and  libraries  who  all  participated 
in  the  post-war  afterlife  of  the  Russian  imperial  and  elite  book,  albeit  in  a  very 
preliminary  fashion. 


Dealers 

Beginning  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  New  York  became  a  Mecca  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Slavophone  emigrants  from  the  lands  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  Romanovs.  A  significant  portion  of  these  were  ‘Russian’  and  ‘Ruthenian’ 
speakers  and  a  smaller  percentage  entered  the  book  trade  and  related  areas  of 
endeavor  such  as  book  publishing  and  printing.  One  source  lists  almost  fifty 
book  dealers  active  in  New  York  in  the  pre-war  period;  some  of  these  were 
to  survive,  albeit  in  alternative  guises,  well  into  our  own  time.  Of  these  many 
dealers  and  vendors,  only  a  few  bridged  the  gap  of  the  interwar  years  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  activities  unabated  into  the  period  after  World  War  II;  a  smaller 
number  still  were  directly  involved  in  the  sale  of  imperial  association  and  elite 
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volumes.  Some  of  their  names  have  become  well  established  in  the  historio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Russian  antiquarian  book  in  New  York:  John  M.  Constantinoff, 
George  Sabo,  and  of  course,  most  famously,  Israel  Perlstein,  all  of  whom  were 
dealers  principally  in  antiquarian  materials. 

Israel  Berstein 

Of  these,  the  most  notable  was  Israel  Perlstein.  Since  his  death  in  1975  and 
the  initial  necrologies  that  appeared  in  the  book  trade  and  Slavistic  press,  sev¬ 
eral  papers  (some  published)  have  been  devoted  to  Perlstein,  his  personal  life, 
biography,  relationship  to  his  suppliers  and  his  library  clients  (such  as  Lilly, 
Harvard,  LC,  and  the  NYPL)  and  private  customers.  Some  of  these  studies 
have  evoked  objections  from  Perlstein’s  descendents.  What  seems  indisputable 
is  his  almost  half-century  of  contributions  to  the  Slavic  book  trade  in  general 
and  to  dealership  in  Russian  imperial  association  copies  in  particular.  Literally 
thousands  of  imperial  association  copies  passed  through  Mr  Perlstein’s  facili¬ 
ties  at  Union  Square  in  New  York,  located  near  the  legendary  ‘Fourth  Avenue’ 
of  the  antiquarian  book  trade. 

However,  Perlstein’s  interest  in,  and  holdings  of,  imperial  association  mate¬ 
rials  diminished  over  the  course  of  the  late  1930s,  and  his  antiquarian  interests 
broadened  to  largely  Western  and  Central  European  materials  by  the  middle 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  Slavic  area,  his  principal  acquisitions 
were  in  the  area  of  Western  Slavic,  particularly  Czech  materials. 

While  Perlstein  unquestionably  dominated  the  interwar  trade  in  nationalised 
collections,  the  single  most  prominent  dealer  in  Russian  antiquarian  works  on 
paper  of  the  period  from  1940  into  the  early  sixties  was  the  legendary  Hans  P. 
Kraus. 

Hans  P  Kraus  and  Simeon  Akimovich  Bolan 

Initially  Kraus  became  active  in  the  Russian  antiquarian  book  trade  in  the 
early  1940s.  According  to  his  autobiography,  by  1942  New  York  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  materials  in  the  Russian  language  from  Russian  palace  and  private 
libraries  sold  by  the  Soviets  since  the  1920s.  Although  by  his  own  admission 
completely  ignorant  of  the  language,  history,  and  culture  of  Russia,  the  savvy 
Kraus  recognised  that: 

These  collections,  so  little  known  or  appreciated  in  the  West,  included  fab¬ 
ulous  material,  more  eastern  European  rarities  than  had  ever  been  seen 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  Czars  and  Czarinas  had  among  their  ranks  a 
formidable  number  of  book  collectors.  In  addition  to  the  books  they  pur¬ 
chased,  they  received  many  presentation  volumes,  printed  on  special  pa¬ 
per,  luxuriously  bound  in  silk  or  morocco  with  the  imperial  crest. 1 

1  Hans  Peter  Kraus,  A  Rare  Book  Saga:  The  Autobiography  of  H.  P.  Kraus  (New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  c.1978),  pp.  89-90. 
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Kraus  states,  incorrectly,  that  these  nationalised  collections  arrived  in  New 
York  at  the  Soviet-American  trade  agency,  Amtorg,  more  or  less  unvetted,  and 
‘eventually’  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Perlstein,  and  another  antiquar¬ 
ian  bookseller,  Simeon  Akimovich  Bolan.  Before  the  Revolution,  Bolan  was  a 
minor  functionary  in  the  imperial  Russian  legation.  During  the  interwar  years, 
he  worked  as  an  independent  dealer,  at  least  as  early  as  1934,  judging  from 
book  acquisition  stamps  found  in  NYPL  volumes. 

In  the  early  forties,  while  noting  that  a  number  of  (unspecified)  librarians 
had  ‘picked  through  the  treasure-lode’  assembled  by  Messrs  Bolan  and  Perl¬ 
stein,  Kraus  nevertheless  determined  to  buy  their  remaining  stocks,  which  he 
did  after  long  negotiations  ‘at  which  these  gentlemen  displayed  well-developed 
talents’.  Hiring  a  team  of  Russian-speaking  temporary  catalogers,  Kraus  pre¬ 
pared  various  transliterated  catalogues — among  them,  Catalogue  No.  31,  For¬ 
eign  Scientific  Periodicals  .  .  .  and  a  Special  Section  Science  in  Russia,  Russian 
Books,  Periodicals,  Fall  of  1943;  Catalogue  No.  32,  Russian  Books  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Art .  .  . ;  and  Catalogue  No.  34,  A  Fine  Collection  of  Russian  Mu¬ 
sic  . . . ,  the  latter  both  undated — containing  many  rarities.  In  spite  of  their 
mark-ups,  Kraus  reports  that  the  materials  sold  exceedingly  well,  especially  to 
libraries,  making  him  the  self-proclaimed  ‘leading  dealer  in  Russian  books  in 
America’.  Soon,  Bolan  had  joined  Kraus  as  an  employee  in  what,  in  Kraus’s 
words,  ‘became  a  very  profitable  and  agreeable  partnership.  We  bought  from 
his  old  private  clients  the  books  he  had  sold  them  at  very  low  prices’.  In  his 
typically  immodest  way,  Kraus  goes  on  to  say  that  ‘Since  the  prices  of  Russian 
books  were  now  (thanks  to  me)  much  higher,  we  could  resell  them  very  prof¬ 
itably’.  By  at  least  1946,  Bolan  was  sharing  an  office  with  Kraus  at  the  rear  of 
the  latter’s  new  location  on  16  East  46th  Street,  which  was  adorned  with  ‘a  set 
of  elegant  mahogany  bookcases  from  a  Russian  imperial  library’.2  Sometime 
in  the  late  1940s  or  early  1950s,  Bolan  became  Slavic  language  bibliographer 
at  Columbia. 

Other  dealers 

Other  New  York-based  dealers  who  commenced  or  continued  in  business 
in  the  post-war  period,  like  Amkniga,  Mrs  Katerina  Nikanorovna  Rosen,  The 
Russian  National  Bookstore,  Eda  Isaakovna  Glaser  of  Four  Continents,  dealt 
principally  in  current  or  specialised  materials.  Many  of  Mrs  Glaser’s  stock  of 
‘treasure’  books,  kept  in  her  office  at  Four  Continents’  Fifth  Avenue  address, 
were  principally  early  Soviet  imprints — I  recall  visiting  during  my  Berkeley 
days,  to  buy  book  designs  by  Kandinsky,  and  first  editions  of  Soviet  authors. 
In  most  cases,  we  know  little  about  the  vast  majority  of  these  sellers,  their 
activities,  and  their  book  stocks,  beyond  their  names  and  locations,  through 


2 


Kraus  (note  1),  p.  99. 
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the  advertisements  they  placed  in  Novoye  Russkoye  Slovo ,  the  New  York  Times , 
and  other  publications.  The  extant  record  for  many  is  very  thin  indeed.  What 
is  clear  is  that  some  booksellers  experienced  a  considerable  degree  of  official 
harassment  in  the  deepening  Cold  War  of  the  late  1940s  and  50s.  The  princi¬ 
pals  of  Amkniga  were  tried  and  convicted  as  operating  as  unregistered  foreign 
agents,  in  a  highly  publicised  trial  in  the  1940s.  Mrs  Glaser,  who  later  owned 
Four  Continents,  which  was  later  bought  out  by  Viktor  Kamkin,  was  fired 
from  her  job  at  the  UN  for  alleged  Communist  sympathies — she  was  later 
compensated  for  her  unjust  termination,  but  never  reinstated.  Laws  forbid¬ 
ding  the  interstate  transportation  of  potentially  ‘subversive’  works  imported 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union — even  if  they  were  nationalised 
books  from  the  libraries  of  the  Tsars — required  book  selectors  from  Harvard 
University  to  send  staff  to  the  Port  of  New  York  to  make  selections  from  newly 
arrived  materials.  All  books,  no  matter  how  ancient,  were  ink  stamped  ‘Printed 
in  Russia’,  presumably  as  a  warning! 

Buyers 

Who  were  the  buyers  of  Russian  rare  books  and  imperial  association  copies? 
In  the  early  1940s,  the  bookseller  Bolan,  now  in  the  employ  of  H.  P.  Kraus, 
wrote:  ‘Having  specialised  in  the  Russian  book  business  in  this  country  for 
over  20  years,  I  have  seen  many  books  and  periodicals  come  and  go.  Most 
of  them  are  now  in  good  use  in  American  libraries.  Since  only  a  few  private 
persons  have  undertaken  the  extensive  and  systematic  collecting  of  Russian,  it 
may  well  be  assumed  that  no  important  Slavic  libraries  or  collections  will  soon 
appear  on  the  market’.3 

Paul  Fekula 

One  of  Bolan’s  ‘old  private  clients’  provided  the  single  most  important 
source  of  Kraus’s  stock  during  the  1940s — the  New  York  bibliophile  Paul  M. 
Fekula.  (Indeed,  Fekula  actually  rented  Bolan’s  old  apartment  in  Woodside, 
Queens  for  a  time).  Fekula,  a  contemporary  of  Armand  Hammer  and  the 
Harvard-educated  son  of  an  Orthodox  priest,  rose  to  financial  prominence  as 
an  official  of  the  Caracas-Venezuela  Oil  Company.  By  the  late  1930s,  his  col¬ 
lection  of  Slavica — including  old  printed  books,  folios,  icons,  and  ecclesiastical 
vestments— was  the  best  of  its  kind  in  private  hands,  and  was  even  the  subject 
of  an  exhibit  at  Boston’s  Parker  House  in  1937.  An  article  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  Svit  (30  October  30  1941)  suggests  that  Fekula  acquired  his  collection — 
then  numbering  some  10,000  volumes — almost  entirely  through  Perlstein  and 
Bolan. 

3  Catalogue  No.  35,  A  Magnificent  Collection  of  Russian  Sets  and  Periodicals  in  Fine  Bindings, 
Partly  Originating  from  Former  Russian  Imperial  Libraries  . . .  ([New  York:  H.  P.  Kraus,  194-?]), 
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After  he  was  called  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  World  War  II, 
Fekula — he  was  a  bachelor,  and  perhaps  as  a  precaution,  providing  liquid  as¬ 
sets  to  his  family  in  the  event  he  was  killed — sold  the  greater  portion  of  his 
rare  book  holdings  to  Kraus. 

The  first  definitively  Fekula-based  catalogue  was  the  undated  (but  issued 
while  the  war  in  Europe  was  still  in  progress)  No.  35,  A  Magnificent  Collection 
of  Russian  Sets  and  Periodicals  in  Fine  Bindings ,  Partly  Originating  from  Former 
Russian  Imperial  Libraries.  Containing:  the  Basic  and  Standard  Works  in  the  Field 
of  Literature,  History  . .  .  Art . .  .  (New  York,  H.  P.  Kraus,  [1943?]).  It  contains 
an  introduction  by  Bolan,  who  states: 

In  this  catalogue  are  the  results  of  an  intelligent  and  very  resourceful  man’s 
determined  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more,  to  collect 
everything  ‘basic’,  to  use  the  collector’s  pet  expression,  in  the  various  fields 
of  Russian  culture.  He  was  buying  books  at  a  time  when  choice  Russian 
material — old  and  new — in  fine  copies  partly  from  Imperial  Libraries  was 
plentiful  and  prices  were  excessively  low  ...  (p.  1) 

Kraus’s  Catalogue  No.  35  included  Fekula’s  6,500  original  imperial  ukazes 
dating  from  1793  to  1862,  Nicholas  II’s  coronation  album,  D.  A.  Rovinskii’s 
rare  Materialy  dlia  russkoi  ikonografii  issued  in  only  125  copies,  and  many  im¬ 
perial  association  items.  This  was  later  followed  by  a  mimeographed  List  171, 
Old  Russia.  A  Selection  of  Russian  Books  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  Century  Mostly 
from  Imperial  Libraries,  Many  in  Splendid  Contemporary  Bindings,  Including  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Earliest  Russian  Press  and  Many  Books  Printed  in  the  Reign  of  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great  (New  York,  H.  P.  Kraus,  [1945?]),  issued  some  time  after  the 
firm  moved  from  East  55th  to  its  location  on  East  46th  Street.  This  latter 
list  included  many  great  rarities,  including  early  seventeenth-century  printed 
books,  and  a  copy  which  had  belonged  to  Heir  Apparent  Nikolai  Aleksan¬ 
drovich  (who  died  in  Nice  in  1865)  of  documentation  concerning  his  father’s 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  1861.  It  is  likely  that  this  list  was  a  mix  of  Fekula, 
Perlstein,  and  Bolan  materials. 

The  more  than  2,200  titles  on  Kraus’s  List  187,  Russian  Books:  A  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Imperial  and  Soviet  Russian  Books  Chiefly  in  the  Fields  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
.  . .  ([New  York,  ca.  1954]),  reflected  his  greater  post-war  stock  of  Soviet-era 
materials,  but  still  contained  a  number  of  imperial  association  copies.  After 
the  war,  ironically,  his  single  largest  private  customer  for  Russian  books  was 
Fekula  himself,  who  upon  demobilisation  rapidly  returned  to  his  avocation, 
building  a  second  collection.  After  his  death  in  1982,  Fekula’s  heirs  sold  off 
thousands  of  items  from  his  book  collection,  as  well  as  all  of  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  art  and  textiles,  to  libraries,  dealers,  and  private  collectors.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  of  1982,  his  collection  comprised  a  rather  heterogeneous  assortment 
of  objects  of  sacred  art,  modern  Soviet  publications,  thousands  of  antiquar- 
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ian  items,  and,  among  the  latter,  were  hundreds  of  imperial  association  items, 
principally  in  Russian  and  dating  from  the  period  1840  to  the  Revolution. 
Fekula  died  intestate  without  making  proper  provision  for  the  disposition  of 
his  works  and  paper  and  objets.  Over  the  next  twenty  years,  there  unfolded  a 
true  Fekuliada  with  Fekula’s  possessions  being  auctioned,  sold  publicly  and 
privately.  His  remarkable  collection  of  illuminated  manuscripts  was  sold  at 
Sotheby’s  London  on  29  November,  1990  (. Russian  Manuscripts  from  the  Paul 
M.  Fekula  Collection) .  In  1998  however,  the  remaining  4,500  volumes,  includ¬ 
ing  more  than  sixty  imperial  association  copies,  as  well  as  early  Church  Slavic 
printed  books,  were  donated  by  his  sole  remaining  nephew  Vladimir  R  Fekula 
to  the  NYPL  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division  in  the  single  largest  gift  in  its  100- 
year  history.  The  entire  contents  of  Fekula’s  ‘second’,  post-war  collection  was 
at  least  documented  bibliographically  in  its  entirety,  as  The  Paul  M.  Fekula 
Collection:  A  Catalogue  (New  York,  Estate  of  Paul  M.  Fekula,  1988),  in  two 
volumes. 

A  number  of  rarities  sold  by  Fekula  at  the  start  of  World  War  II  ended  up 
in  the  collection  of  a  Methuen,  Massachusetts  monastery  belonging  to  the 
Basilian  Salvatorian  Order,  through  a  gift  from  Boston  collector  Rev.  Freder¬ 
ick  H.  Chase  (1904-1962).  Chase  was  a  professor  at  St  John’s  Seminary  in 
Brighton,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pontifical  Oriental  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Rome.  Based  upon  available  information,  he  began  collecting  Slavic 
materials  in  the  1940s,  and  made  purchases  from  Kraus,  George  Sabo  (of 
Melbourne,  Florida),  and  other  sources. 

Bayard  Kilgour ,  Jr. 

Another  significant  collector  was  of  course  Harvard’s  Bayard  Kilgour,  Jr., 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Fekula’s,  but  from  a  decidedly  different  socio¬ 
economic  background.  It  was  Bolan  who,  following  Kilgour’s  visit  to  Russia  in 
1926,  sold  him  the  core  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  first  editions  and  early 
imprints  that  was  presented  to  Houghton  Library  in  the  1950s.  No  doubt, 
Mr  Kilgour  filled  out  his  collection  through  the  offices  of  Messrs  Bolan  and 
Kraus  during  the  forties  and  fifties  from  their  interwar  stocks.  A  tantalising 
find,  made  just  recently  in  the  Houghton  archives  at  the  Harvard  Depository, 
is  the  existence  of  two  boxes  of  Kilgour’s  correspondence  with  booksellers, 
as  well  as  fifteen  volumes  of  printed  catalogues.  This  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
treasure  trove  of  information  on  the  pre-  and  post-war  sales  of  Russian  book 
rarities.  (Kilgour’s  collection  of  Russian  antiquities  also  provided  the  basis  for 
an  exhibition  at  the  Taft  Museum  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1996.) 

Other  buyers 

In  recent  years,  the  identities  of  other  of  the  few  private  Russian  book  collec¬ 
tors  active  during  the  pre-  and  post-war  years  have  come  to  light,  as  portions 
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of  their  libraries  trickle  in  to  institutional  collections.  Most  notable  is  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Colonel  John  L.  Bates  (Pantuhofi),  of  New  Jersey,  donated  to  the 
NYPL  in  1990.  Colonel  Bates  obtained  his  imperial  association  copies — some 
twenty  in  all — in  the  post-war  rare  book  market.  The  private  libraries  of  the 
family  of  Captain  Peter  Sarandinaki  of  New  York,  and  David  Chavchavadze  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  also  been  found  to  include  imperial  association  copies 
originally  acquired  during  this  period.  The  bulk  of  Chavchavadze’s  collection 
was  willed  to  him  by  his  aunt,  Grand  Duchess  Xenia  of  Russia. 

It  is  possible  to  identify  a  number  of  other  post-war  collectors  of  imperial  as¬ 
sociation  volumes— for  example,  Abraham  S.  Herenroth,  and  Prince  Gourielli 
(husband  of  the  cosmetics  magnate  Helena  Rubenstein).  Of  these,  we  have  the 
most  information  on  Herenroth,  who  died  in  New  York  in  1993.  Born  into  a 
proletarian  family  in  Kiev,  his  family  fled  the  Revolution  and  Civil  War,  re¬ 
uniting  in  Paris.  During  the  interwar  period,  Herenroth  worked  as  a  journalist 
for  Poslednie  novosti ,  and  the  Russian  press  in  Paris  generally.  Although  a  man 
of  modest  means,  Herenroth  was  befriended  by  Leon  Grinberg,  the  founder 
of  the  firm  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  and  purchased  many  items  through  him.  As 
an  emigre  in  Paris,  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  representatives  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  some  of  whom  did  manage  to  leave  with  book  materials, 
or  already  had  them  at  their  estates  or  apartments  in  France  before  1917.  As 
a  Jew,  Herenroth  fled  France  in  advance  of  the  Nazi  invasion,  and  settled  in 
New  York,  working  as  a  journalist  at  Novoye  Russkoye  Slovo ,  and  at  the  United 
Nations.  He  continued  his  book  buying  activities  in  New  York,  as  a  client  of 
Hans  Kraus,  Lucien  Goldstein,  and  Nicholas  Martianoff,  among  others,  and 
built  a  collection  that  contained  inter  alia  some  thirty-five  to  forty  imperial 
association  items. 

Along  with  private  dealers,  an  important  role  in  the  overall  economy  of  the 
trade  in  rare  books  was  played  by  the  auction  houses  to  which  dealers  such 
as  Perlstein  sometimes  funneled  their  books  and  ephemera  for  sale.  Among 
the  more  prominent  of  these  in  the  post-war  period  was  Parke-Bernet  (at  that 
time  at  30  East  57th  Street,  and  later  at  980  Madison),  Sotheby’s,  Swann’s, 
Christies,  Phillips,  and  William  Doyle.  There  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  auc¬ 
tions  in  New  York  in  the  post-war  period  in  which  imperial  association  vol¬ 
umes  have  appeared.  Two  of  the  earliest  post-war  auctions,  held  by  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries,  New  York  in  1945,  included  a  smattering  of  Romanov  ex- 
libris  held  in  two  private  collections:  First  Editions  &  Illustrated  Books.  Oriental 
translation  fund  publication ,  books  from  the  Imperial  Russian  Library:  Selections 
from  the  Library  of  Imrie  [Imre]  de  Vegh ,  New  York ,  and  property  of  other  owners 
. . .  (New  York,  1945);  Arts  of  Russia  . . .  Comprising  the  Splendid  Library  of 
the  Late  Yascha  Bunchuk  . .  .  Public  Auction  Sale,  May  1  and  2  . .  .  (New  York, 
The  Galleries,  1945).  DeVegh  was  a  private  economic  consultant — whose  son 
Pierre  is  still  an  investment  manager  in  New  York.  Bunchuk  was  a  Russian- 
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born  cellist  and  protege  of  Ilia  Glazunov  who  gained  prominence  as  a  director 
of  movie  scores  in  Hollywood,  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

The  post-war  generations  of  collectors  are  slowly  dying  off.  However,  two 
significant  caches  of  imperial  association  materials  have  recently  come  into 
sharper  focus. 

In  July  2005  the  NYPL  purchased  thirty-three  items  of  Romanov  impe¬ 
rial  association  materials,  containing  dramatic  visual  material,  including  pho¬ 
tographs,  that  complements  what  is  already  in  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Divi¬ 
sion.  This  collection  was  sold  by  Prince  Irina  Bagration-Moukhransky  of  New 
York,  who  served  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  Princess  Vera  Konstantinovna, 
who  died  in  Valley  Cottage  New  York  in  2001.  There  are  postcards,  refer¬ 
ence  books  with  imperial  provenance,  much  of  it  from  the  private  library  of 
Princess  Vera’s  father,  Grand  Duke  Konstantin  Konstantinovich  (who  wrote 
under  the  pen  name  of  ‘KR’),  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  poet  and 
dramatist  and  one  of  the  most  vivid  figures  of  the  ancien  regime.  During  her 
lifetime,  Princess  Vera  also  gave  a  number  of  works  from  her  collection  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  Monastery  in  Jordanville,  New  York,  including  hand-coloured 
family  photographs,  and  original  sketches  by  her  mother,  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Saxe-Altenburg. 

From  the  inscriptions  in  some  of  the  volumes,  it  is  clear  that  the  books  did 
not  leave  Russia  with  Vera  when  she  fled  to  Saxe-Altenburg  after  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  Many  were  picked  up  in  the  antiquarian  market,  or  at  auction,  by 
well-wishers  from  the  first  wave  of  emigration  and,  in  several  cases,  by  dealers 
themselves.  There  are  two  volumes,  for  example,  given  to  Princess  Vera  by 
Prince  George,  who  in  turn  had  received  the  book  as  a  gift  from  Alexander 
Schaffer  of  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  the  antiquarian  firm  specialising  in  Russian 
decorative  arts  in  New  York.  Another,  ‘Krym’,  is  an  album  with  fifty-four 
photographs  of  circa  1885,  inscribed  in  pencil,  on  the  front  free  endpaper: 
‘George  of  Russia,  presented  by  Mr  Perlstein,  March  19th,  1937.  New  York’. 
One  souvenir  album  dating  from  the  1840s  and  1850s  contains  views  of  cas¬ 
tles,  cities,  and  churches  in  France  and  in  Germany.  This  too  belonged  to 
Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth,  wife  of ‘KR’. 

One  collection  which  is  still  lurking  out  there  is  that  of  the  Russian  Nobility 
Society  in  New  York.  It  is  clear  that  no-one  in  the  Society  has  thought  about  its 
ultimate  disposition,  and  it  is  not  readily  available  to  researchers  to  document 
its  contents. 

Finally,  over  the  past  year,  Mr  Alexander  Rabinovich,  a  distinguished  anti¬ 
quarian  book  dealer  in  New  York,  has  prepared  a  catalogue  of  his  pride  and 
joy— a  collection  of  his  holdings  of  some  205  imperial  association  copies,  as¬ 
sembled  at  auction,  and  in  purchases  from  other  dealers  over  the  past  three 
decades.  This  is,  quite  likely  THE  last  remaining  large  assemblage  of  imperial 
association  works  in  private  hands,  at  least  in  North  America.  Items  originally 
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offered  at  the  major  auctions  of  the  past  seventy  years  are  represented  here, 
and  it  features  copies  previously  owned  by  many  prominent  collectors,  such 
as  Fekula  and  Herenroth.  It  is  a  remarkable  capsule  documenting  the  peregri¬ 
nations  of  imperial  association  materials  nationalised  during  the  twenties  and 
thirties  and  sold  abroad,  as  Alex  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  provenance  of 
many  items  back  to  their  first  sale. 

Resources 

In  closing,  I  want  to  mention  two  scholarly  resources  that  have  become  avail¬ 
able  in  recent  years. 

One  resource  is  unique  to  the  NYPL:  namely  the  122  binders  of  partially 
indexed  clippings,  auction  catalogues,  and  other  documents  assembled  by  the 
late  gifted  and  controversial  art  collector  and  restorer  Vladimir  Teteriatnikov. 
This  was  the  man  who  debunked  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  Hann  col¬ 
lection  of  icons  in  the  1980s,  identifying  many  of  them  as  purposely  aged 
reproductions  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  and  sold  by  the  Soviets  to  the 
unsuspecting  industrialist  Hann  as  originals  in  the  1930s.  Teteriatnikov  also 
examined  a  Faberge  piece  and  told  Malcolm  Forbes,  to  his  face,  that  it  was  a 
fake.  In  accordance  with  her  late  husband’s  wishes,  Teteriatnikov’s  widow,  the 
talented  Byzantinologist  Dr  Natalia  Teteriatnikova  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  gave 
these  materials  over  to  the  Library  at  the  end  of  2003.  The  binders  have  al¬ 
ready  elicited  considerable  interest  from  researchers  interested  in  the  question 
of  art  and  book  sales — such  as  Wendy  Salmond  of  Chapman  University — and 
Teteriatnikov  did  a  meticulous  job  in  bringing  bits  and  pieces  of  the  story  that 
he  came  across  into  a  more  or  less  systematic  order. 

A  second  resource,  available  online  on  a  subscription  basis,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  tools  available  to  those  of  us  involved  in  research¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  dispersal  of  Russia’s  cultural  and  historical  patrimony,  or  li¬ 
brary  history,  or  any  topic  really,  is  the  New  York  Times  database  by  the  US 
firm  Proquest.  Although  the  Times  has  long  been  indexed,  the  researcher  pre¬ 
viously  had  to  search  under  set  terms,  and  then  had  to  spool  through  reel 
after  reel  of  microfilm  to  get  to  what  he  or  she  was  interested  in.  This  digit¬ 
ised  full-text  product,  including  everything  from  classified  ads  to  necrologies, 
is  searchable  by  every  conceivable  combination  of  words,  every  conceivable 
spelling  of  a  name  or  combination  of  names. 

By  way  of  example,  a  search  for  the  bookseller  Max  Maisel  yields  a  number 
of  ads  and  articles.  A  Times  article  from  1910  tells  us  that  on  Grand  Street 
(which  for  those  of  you  unfamiliar  with  New  York  ethnology  and  geography 
was  a  major  thoroughfare  in  the  Russian-Jewish  neighborhoods  of  the  East 
Side)  ‘Bestsellers  are  ignored  and  despised;  novels  are  pooh-poohed  unless 
signed  by  Wells  or  Gorky.  What  is  wanted  is  thought,  food  for  discussion  . . . 
Maisel  favours  Socialistic  and  Anarchistic  publications,  and  keeps  in  stock  the 
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revolutionary  papers  of  every  country  on  earth’  (‘Max  Maisel,  Literary  Adviser 
to  the  East  Side’,  New  York  Times,  9  October  1910).  It  is  amazing  the  range 
of  relevant,  or  potentially  relevant,  information  out  there.  That  the  President 
of  Israel  Chaim  Herzog  had  in  his  personal  collection  an  ark-shaped  carved 
Torah  presented  to  Nicholas  II  in  1904  by  Jewish  villagers  (most  likely,  a  So¬ 
viet  sale  item).  (Rita  Reif,  ‘Pedigree  of  Judaica’,  NYT,  6  August  1978,  D21). 
Or  that  an  extensively  illustrated  copy  of  Phebus’s  Livre  de  Chasse  dating  from 
1430,  from  the  library  of  the  Tsars,  was  sold  at  auction  in  1987  for  around 
$800,000.  (Rita  Reif,  ‘Auctions’,  NYT,  13  February  1987).  One  particularly 
intriguing  tidbit  disgorged  by  the  database  in  a  recent  search  was  that  both 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  made  significant  purchases  of 
nationalised  collections  in  the  1930s  as  well.  In  1934,  Penn  acquired  some 
125  rare  volumes  from  the  Winter  Palace  Library  of  Nicholas  II — including 
the  illustrated  work  on  the  Byzantine  enamels  of  A.  V.  Zvenigorodskii,  of 
which  only  200  copies  were  printed — as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  coronation 
album  of  Alexander  II,  a  piece  that  today  sells  for  six  figures.  In  addition, 
they  acquired  by  exchange  from  the  State  Central  Anthropological  Museum 
in  Moscow  centuries-old  textiles  and  jewellery  (‘U.  of  P.  Museum  gets  Books 
of  Last  Czar’,  NYT,  26  January  1934).  One  wonders  how  many  other  univer¬ 
sity  museums  around  the  country  benefited  from  such  exchanges!  Subsequent 
research  by  colleagues  at  Penn  has  suggested  that  these  exchanges  may  have 
been  facilitated  by  the  visit  of  anthropologist  Eugene  Golomshtok  to  Russia 
in  the  1930s,  much  as  NYPL’s  were  by  Russian  visits  made  by  staff  during  an 
earlier  period.  As  late  as  1938,  long  after  Stalin  had  shut  off  the  flow  of  anti¬ 
quarian  materials  west,  Princeton — which  hitherto  was  never  on  our  radar  for 
such  purchases — bought  some  600  items  from  the  Tsarskoe  Selo  library,  likely 
the  remainder  of  the  materials  offered  by  Perlstein  from  that  collection.  Prin¬ 
cipally  works  of  French  romanticism  of  the  period  1830-1848,  these  books 
are  almost  all  in  French.  ‘The  bookplate  of  Alexander  II  is  affixed  to  many  of 
the  volumes.  Other  items  are  from  the  private  collection  of  Nicholas  II,  last 
Czar  of  Russia’  (‘Russian  Czars’  Books  Bought  by  Princeton’,  NYT,  10  May 
1938,  p.  10.) 

What  is  clear  from  these  wide-ranging  remarks,  and  from  the  above  is  that 
the  definitive,  all-encompassing  history  of  the  sales,  and  their  aftermarket  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  is  still  far  from  completion.  Yet  every  effort  un¬ 
questionably  brings  the  picture  into  better  focus. 


The  Foreign  Censorship  and  the  Book  Trade  in  Russia 
in  the  Second  Quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

N.  A.  Grinchenko 

From  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  throughout  the  nineteenth,  the  com¬ 
mercial  trade  in  foreign  books  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  book 
market.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  trade  had  devel¬ 
oped  principally  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  carried  on  by 
individuals  of  foreign  origin.  Drawing  on  documents  from  the  Russian  State 
Historical  Archive  in  St  Petersburg,1  printed  sources  (chiefly  booksellers’  cat¬ 
alogues2  and  guide-books,3  and  also  published  research),4  it  has  been  possible 

1  Namely,  the  reports  of  the  Foreign  Censorship  Committee  ( Komitet  tsenzury  inostrannoi) 
from  the  1830s  to  the  1850s,  which  contain  rich  and  reliable  material  on  the  history  of  book  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Russia  (Rossiiskii  gosudarstvennyi  istoricheskii  arkhiv  (RGIA),  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  728, 
829,  942,  1052,  1165,  1405,  1489,  1777,  1948,  1958,  2322,  2542,  2730,  2976,  3218,  3489, 
3767,  4030,  4327.  See  also:  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  1632,  1.  15;  d.  2006,  1.  15;  d.  5002, 1.  2). 

2  These  sources  are  in  notoriously  poor  condition  (D.  V.  Ufianinskii,  Biblioteka:  bibliografich- 
eskoe  opisanie  (Moscow,  1912),  t.  2,  p.  530).  See  for  example:  Quatrieme  catalogue  des  livres  frangais 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  librairie  de  W.  Graeff.  Vis-a-vis  L’Amiraute,  maison  Schtscherbakow,  No.  107 
(St  Petersburg,  Imprimerie  de  Ch.  Kray,  1820).  90  pp.;  Cinquieme  catalogue  ...  de  W.  Graeff 
(St  Petersburg,  1821).  60  pp.;  Sixieme  catalogue  ...  de  W  Graeff.  (St  Petersburg,  1821).  35pp.; 
Septieme  catalogue  ...  de  W  Graeff.  (St  Petersburg,  1822).  55pp.,  Supplement  au  7-eme  catalogue 
. . .  de  Graeff  (St  Petersburg,  1822).  15pp.;  Huitieme  catalogue  .  . .  de  Graeff  (St  Petersburg,  1823). 
50pp.;  Dixieme  catalogue  . . .  de  Graeff  (St  Petersburg,  1823).  127pp.;  ‘Extrait  du  catalogue  general 
de  la  librairie  de  F.  Bellizard  et  Co.,  libraires  de  la  Cour,  in:  Karmannyi frantsuzsko-rossiiskii  slovar ', 
sost.  E.  Ofdekopom.  V  2-kh  chast'iakh  (St  Petersburg,  1831),  ch.  2,  t.  2.  27pp.  (2-ia  pag.);  Cat¬ 
alogue  general  de  la  librairie  defonds  et  d’ assortment  de  F.  Bellizard  et  Co..  Au  pont  de  Police,  maison 
de  l’Eglise  Hollandaise  (Paris,  St  Petersburg,  Imprimerie  du  Journal  de  St  Petersbourg,  1839). 
375pp.;  J.  Issakof,  Quatrieme  catalogue  general  de  la  librairie  d’ assortment  (St  Petersburg,  1842). 
264  pp. 

3  Guide  du  voyageur  a  Saint-Petersbourg  (St  Petersburg,  Fd.  Bellizard  et  Co.,  1840),  pp.  108— 
109;  C.  von  Schrekenberg,  Die  kaiserlich-russische  Haupt-  und  Residenzstadt  St.  Petersburg  und  deren 
Umgegenden:  topographisch-statistisches  Handbuch  und  Fiihrer  fur  Fremde  (St  Petersburg,  Verlag  von 

H.  Schmitzdorff,  1840),  pp.  137-38. 

4  P.  N.  Stolpianskii,  ‘Materialy  dlia  istorii  knizhnoi  torgovli  v  Rossii:  knizhnaia  torgovlia  i 
knizhnye  magaziny  v  Peterburge  v  epokhu  imperatora  Nikolaia  I’,  Russkii  bibliofilm  1911,  no.  2, 
pp.  18-39;  P.  N.  Stolpianskii,  ‘Kniga  v  starom  Peterburge’,  Russkoe  proshloe,  1923,  sb.  4,  pp.  132- 
34;  G.  I.  Porshnev,  ‘Istoriia  knizhnoi  torgovli  v  Rossii’,  Knizhnaia  torgovlia:  posobie  dlia  rabotnikov 
knizhnogo  dela  (Moscow,  Leningrad,  1925),  pp.  103,  106,  1 14;  M.  N.  Kufaev,  Istoriia  russkoi  knigi 
v  XIX  veke  (Leningrad,  1927),  pp.  114-15,1 43;  M.  V.  Muratov,  Knizhnoe  delo  v  Rossii  v  XIX  i  XX 
vekakh:  ocherk  istorii  knigoizdatel' stva  i  knigotorgovli,  1800-1917  gg.  (Moscow,  Leningrad,  1931), 
pp.  89-90;  A.  I.  Polianskii,  ‘Ot  Veitbrekhta  do  Rotgana:  iz  istorii  knizhnoi  torgovli  v  Peterburge 
v  XVIII-XIX  w.’,  Knizhnaia  torgovlia,  1971,  no.  10,  pp.  60-61;  S.  B.  Liublinskii,  ‘Knizhnaia 
lavka  I.  V.  Slenina’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  sb.  30  (1975),  p.  180;  R.  N.  Kleimenova, 
Knizhnaia  Moskva  pervoi poloviny  XIX  veka  (Moscow,  1991),  p.  175;  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Deiatel- 
nost'  knizhnoi  firmy  G.  Shmitsdorfa  v  Peterburge  (1860-1880  gg.)’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  mate¬ 
rialy,  sb.  68  (1994),  pp.  314-19;  Kniga  v  Rossii,  1881-1895  (St  Petersburg,  1997),  pp.  289-95; 

I.  E.  Barenbaum,  Knizhnyi  Peterburg.  Tri  veka  istorii.  Ocherki  izdateV skogo  dela  i  knizhnoi  torgovli 
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to  establish  the  number  of  bookselling  concerns  in  the  two  Russian  capitals  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  stocked  foreign  publica¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  names  of  their  proprietors.  In  St  Petersburg  their  num¬ 
ber  fluctuated  between  eleven  and  fifteen  (among  them  F.  Bellizard,  J.  Hauer, 
J.  Gevaert,  W.  Graeff,  I.  K.  Luri,  A.  Miincks,  A.  Pluchard,  Prevost,  Poincare, 
H.  Schmitzdorff  and  Eggers),  while  in  Moscow  there  were  three  or  four  (in¬ 
cluding  W.  Gautier,  K.  Urben,  F.  Severin  and  D.  Renaud).  The  Russian  book¬ 
sellers  I.  I.  Glazunov,  la.  A.  Isakov  and  I.  V.  Slenin  also  dealt  in  foreign  publi¬ 
cations.  There  was  also  a  trade  in  European  books  in  the  ports  of  Riga,  Reval 
(Tallinn)  and  Odessa,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other  cities:  Mitau  (Jelgava),  Dorpat 
(Tartu),  Khar'kov,  Vilnius  and  Kiev. 

Foreign  publications  were  imported  into  Russia  through  the  customs  houses 
of  St  Petersburg,  Riga,  Odessa,  and  other  ports  during  the  navigable  season. 
Importation  also  took  place  across  the  land  frontier.  At  the  customs  house 
a  duty  of  10  silver  kopeks  per  pound  (Junt  =  410  grams)  gross  weight  was 
levied  on  all  imported  books.  The  main  flow  of  printed  matter  into  Russia 
came  from  France  and  Germany.  It  grew  steadily  year  by  year:  from  300,000 
volumes  in  1834  it  had  increased  to  nearly  1.2  million  volumes  by  1855.* * * *  5  It 
consisted  predominantly  of  reference  books,  periodicals  and  belles-lettres,  but 
also  included  works  on  history,  geography  and  philosophy.  Approximately  half 
of  the  books  and  journals  imported  annually  into  Russia  were  consigned  to 
booksellers:  for  example,  299,877  volumes  out  of  767,230  imported  in  1851, 
and  561,089  volumes  out  of  1,191,745  in  1855. 6 

Before  any  foreign  publication  could  be  offered  for  sale  in  Russia,  it  had  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Censorship  ( tsenzura  inostrannaia)  for  examina¬ 
tion.  This  body  conducted  the  inspection  of  all  printed  matter  legally  imported 
into  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Under  the  censorship  regulations  of 
18287  (and  right  up  to  1917),  the  examination  of  foreign  publications  was  the 

(St  Petersburg,  2003),  pp.  95-104;  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Inostrannaia  knizhnaia  torgovlia’,  Tri 

veka  Sankt-Peterburga:  entsiklopediia  v  3  t.,  t.  2.  Deviatnadtsatyi  vek,  kn.  2  (St  Petersburg,  2003), 
pp.  549-50;  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Frantsuzskaia  kniga  v  Peterburge  v  XIX  veke’,  Frantsuzy  v  Peter- 

burge:  katalog  vystavki  ([St  Petersburg,  2003]),  pp.  83-85;  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Otchety  Komiteta 
tsenzury  inostrannoi  kak  istochnik  izucheniia  knigorasprostraneniia  v  Rossii  vo  vtoroi  chetverti 
XIX  v.’,  Kniga  i  mirovaia  tsivilizatsiia.  Materialy  11-i  mezhdunarodnoi  nauch.  konferentsii  po  proble- 

mam  knigovedeniia.  Moskva,  20-21  apr.  2004  g.  (Moscow,  2004),  t.  2,  pp.  215-17. 

5  On  annual  data  for  the  number  of  foreign  publications  imported  into  Russia  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  see:  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Komitet  tsenzury  inostrannoi  v  1828- 
1857  godakh’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  sb.  82  (2004),  pp.  261-68. 

6  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  2730,  1.  12;  d.  3767,  1.  62. 

1  Ustav  o  tsenzure.  St  Petersburg,  1829.  ( Polnoe  Sobranie  Zakonov  ( PSZ ),  sobr.  2,  t.  3, 
no.  1979).  The  beginnings  of  the  foreign  censorship  organisation  go  back  to  1796,  when,  under 
decrees  of  Catherine  II,  the  import  of  foreign  publications  into  Russia  was  restricted  and  cen¬ 
sorship  committees  (or  censorship  offices)  were  set  up  in  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga,  Odessa, 
and  at  the  Radziwill  customs  house  (in  Volhynia  province  on  the  border  with  Austria).  By  a 
decree  of  1798  censorship  was  introduced  at  Russian  ports.  In  1800  Paul  I  completely  forbade 
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responsibility  of  the  Foreign  Censorship  Committee  in  St  Petersburg* * * * * * * 8  and  its 
subordinate  organs  (censorship  committees  and  individual  censors).  Surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  dissemination  of  prohibited  publications  (both  by  their  sale  in 
bookshops  and  through  their  issue  by  lending  libraries)  was  carried  out  by  the 
police,  who  received  all  the  necessary  information  from  the  censorship  organs. 
The  customs  authorities  were  responsible  for  controlling  the  illegal  import  of 
foreign  publications. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  system  for  the  examination  of  all  printed  matter  (books,  journals, 


the  free  import  of  foreign  publications.  A  year  later  it  was  reinstated  by  Alexander  I.  Under  the 
censorship  decree  of  1804,  the  unrestricted  dissemination  of  foreign  publications  in  Russia  was 
permitted.  From  1811  to  1826  the  Foreign  Censorship  was  subordinated  to  the  Special  Chan¬ 
cellery  of  the  Ministry  of  Police,  and  after  the  latter’s  abolition  in  1 8 1 9  to  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  ( PSZ ,  sobr.  1,  t.  23,  no.  17508;  t.  24,  no.  17811;  t.  25,  nos.  18367,  18524,  18939;  t.  26, 
nos.  19387,19807;  t.  28,  no.  21388).  On  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Foreign  Censorship,  see: 

[P.  N.  Shchebafskii] ,  Istoricheskie  svedeniia  o  tsenzure  v  Rossi,  (St  Petersburg,  1862),  pp.  35-36;  ‘Iz 
bumag  kniazia  V.  F.  Odoevskogo’,  Russkii  arkhiv,  1874,  no.  7,  stb.  11-13;  A.  M.  Skabichevskii, 

Ocherki  istorii  russkoi  tsenzury  ( 1 700-1863 gg.)  (St  Petersburg,  1892),  p.  220;  Sbornik  istoricheskikh 
materialov,  izvlechennykh  iz  arkhiva  sobstvennoi  e.i.v.  kantseliarii,  pod  red.  N.  D.  Dubrovina  (St  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  1896),  vyp.  8,  pp.  188-94;  N.  D.  Dubrovin,  ‘K  istorii  russkoi  tsenzury  (1814-1820 
gg.)’,  Russkaia  starina,  1900,  t.  104,  pp.  643-64;  S.  M.  Seredonin,  Istoricheskii  obzor  deiatel'nosti 
komiteta  ministrov  (St  Petersburg,  1902),  t.  1,  pp.  392-93;  V.  I.  Semevskii,  Politicheskie  i  obshch- 
estvennye  tsely  dekabristov  (St  Petersburg,  1909),  pp.  648-54;  Opisanie  del  arkhiva  Ministerstva 

narodnogo  prosveshcheniia,  pod  red.  A.  S.  Nikolaeva  i  S.  A.  Pereselenkova  (Petrograd,  1921),  t.  2, 
pp.  xxi-xxv;  A.  S.  Poliakov,  ‘Epizod  iz  istorii  goneniia  na  knigu’,  Sertum  bibliologicum  v  chest'  prezi- 
denta  Russkogo  bibliologicheskogo  obshchestva  prof.  A.  I.  Maleina  (Petrograd,  1922),  pp.  308-309;  A. 
Fedorov,  ‘Knigi  Gete  i  “komitet  tsenzury  inostrannoi”  ’,  Literaturnoe  nasledie,  1932,  t.  4/6,  p.  928; 
Iu.  G.  Oksman,  ‘Ocherk  istorii  tsenzury  zarubezhnykh  izdanii  v  Rossii  v  pervoi  treti  XIX  veka’, 

Uchenye  zapiski  Gor'kovskogo  gosudarstvennogo  universiteta  im.  N.  I.  Lobachevskogo,  1965,  vyp.  71, 
pp.  341-65;  M.  I.  Gillel'son,  ‘Literaturnaia  politika  tsarizma  posle  14  dekabria  1825  g.’,  Pushkin. 
Issledovaniia  i  materialy  (Leningrad,  1978),  t.  8,  p.  203;  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Istoriia  tsenzurnykh 
uchrezhdenii  v  Rossii  v  pervoi  polovine  XIX  v.’,  Tsenzura  v  Rossii.  Istoriia  i  sovremennost'.  Sbornik 

nauchykh  trudov  (St  Petersburg,  2001),  vyp.  1,  pp.  16-17;  Vidok  Figliarin:  pis'ma  i  agenturnye 
zapiski  F.  V.  Bulgarina  v  III  otdelenie ,  izdanie  podgotovil  A.  I.  Reitblat  (Moscow,  1998),  pp.  90- 

91;  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Organizatsiia  tsenzury  inostrannoi  v  pervoi  chetverti  XIX  v.’,  Knizhnoe 
delo  v  Rossii  v  XlX-nachale  XX  veka.  Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  (St  Petersburg,  2004),  vyp.  12, 
pp.  75-89. 

8  See:  M.  Briskman,  ‘F.  I.  Tiutchev  v  Komitete  tsenzury  inostrannoi’,  Literaturnoe  nasledstvo 
(Moscow,  1935),  t.  19/21,  pp.  565-78;  L.  I.  Polianskaia,  ‘Obzor  fonda  Tsentral'nogo  komiteta 
tsenzury  inostrannoi’,  Arkhivnoe  delo,  1938,  no.  1/45,  pp.  63-103;  A.  Kh.  Gorfunkef  and  N.  I. 
Nikolaev,  Neotchuzhdaemaia  tsennost'.  Rasskazy  o  knizhnykh  redkostiakh  universitetskoi  biblioteki 
(Leningrad,  1984),  pp.  128—44;  G.  V.  Zhirkov,  Istoriia  tsenzury  v  Rossii  XIX  veka  (St  Peters¬ 
burg,  2000),  pp.  149-62;  N.  G.  Patrusheva,  ‘Istoriia  tsenzurnykh  uchrezhdenii  v  Rossii  vo  vtoroi 
polovine  XIX— nachale  XX  veka’,  in:  Knizhnoe  delo  v  Rossii  vo  vtoroi  polovine  XlX—nachale  XX  veka. 
Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  (St  Petersburg,  2000),  vyp.  10,  pp.  7-8;  L.  Iu.  Gusman,  Istoriia  nesos- 
toiavsheisia  reformy  (Moscow,  2001);  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Komitet  tsenzury  inostrannoi  v  1828- 
1857  godakh’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  sb.  82  (2004),  pp.  248-69;  N.  A.  Grinchenko  and 
N.  G.  Patrusheva,  ‘Komitet  tsenzury  inostrannoi  (1828-1917)’,  Knizhnaia  kul'tura  Peterburga. 
Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  po  materialam  13-kh  Smirdinskikh  chtenii  (St  Petersburg,  2004),  pp.  62- 
71. 
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music,  prints,  pictures,  plans  and  maps)  delivered  in  St  Petersburg  or  any 
other  town  in  the  Russian  Empire  for  the  use  of  state  institutions,  booksellers 
or  private  individuals.  Between  1830  and  the  1850s,  regulations  were  put  into 
effect  for  processing  foreign  works  through  the  Russian  censorship,9  agreed 
between  the  relevant  departments  (the  postal  service,  the  customs,  and  the 
internal  censorship  organs  examining  material  printed  in  Russia)  and  all  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Foreign  Censorship,  then  located  in  St  Petersburg,  Riga, 
Odessa,  Vilnius  and  Reval.10  For  this  purpose  instructions  were  compiled  for 
internal  use;  and  lists  were  maintained  of  books  received  for  examination, 
showing  the  decisions  taken  on  each,  which  were  circulated  to  all  the  censor¬ 
ship  organs.11  During  the  same  period,  regulations  for  the  import  of  foreign 
publications  into  Russia  were  also  finally  determined  and  put  into  effect,  the 

9  PSZ,  sobr.  2,  t.  6,  no.  5015;  t.  12,  no.  10303;  t.  13,  no.  11413;  t.  14,  no.  12552;  t.  15, 
no.  13618. 

10  PSZ ,  sobr.  2,  t.  3,  no.  2433;  t.  4,  no.  2656;  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  2875.  Besides  these,  in 
the  1850s  the  officials  of  the  Kiev  Censorship  Committee  and  the  individual  internal  censor  at 
Dorpat  were  also  made  responsible  for  foreign  censorship  (PSZ,  sobr.  2,  t.  27,  no.  26005;  t.  32, 
no.  31504). 

11  The  Foreign  Censorship  Committee  compiled  a  full  register  of  books  submitted  for  exam¬ 
ination,  alphabetical  lists  of  approved  and  prohibited  publications  by  language,  and  also  lists  of 
booksellers’  invoices  and  catalogues.  Some  of  these  were  published:  Tri  alfavitnye  spiska  knigam  na 
frantsuzskom,  nemetskom  i  pol'skom  iazykakh,  zapreshchennym  bezuslovno  inostrannoiu  tsenzuroiu  — 
Trois  catalogues  alphabetiques  des  livres  frangais,  allemands  etpolonais  absolument  defendus  par  la  censure 
etrangere  (St  Petersburg  1852 );  Pervoe  prodolzhenie  trekh  alfavitnykh  spiskov  knigam  na  frantsuzskom, 
nemetskom  i  pol'skom  iazykakh,  zapreshchennym  bezuslovno  inostrannoiu  tsenzuroiu  —  Premier  supple¬ 
ment  aux  trois  catalogues  alphabetiques  des  livres  frangais,  allemands  etpolonais  absolument  defendus  par 
la  censure  etrangere  (St  Petersburg,  1853);  Obshchii  alfavitnyi  spisok  knigam  na  frantsuzskom  iazyke, 
zapreshchennym  inostrannoiu  tsenzuroiu  bezuslovno  i  dlia  publiki  c  1815  po  1853  god  vkliuchitel'no:  s 
prisovokupleniem  k  onomu  osobogo  dopolnitel'nogo  spiska  nekotorym  iz  knig,  o  koikh  prezhnee  reshenie 
bylo  v  posledstvie  vremeni  glavnym  nachal'stvom  tsenzury  izmeneno  —  Catalogue  alphabetique  general 
des  livres  frangais,  defendus  par  la  censure  etrangere  d’une  maniere  absolue  ou  pour  le  public  depuis 
1815  jusqu’a  1853  inclusivement;  avec  la  liste  supplemental  des  ouvrages  dont  la  premiere  prohibition 
fut  subsequemment  modifi.ee  par  la  direction  superieure  de  la  censure  —  Allgemeiner  Alphabetischer  Kat- 
alog  der  von  auslandische  Censur  in  den  Jahren  1815  bis  1853  einschliefilich  entweder  absolut  oder  nur 
fur  das  Publikum  verbotenen  Franzdsischen  Bucher;  nebst  einem  Erganzungs-Verzeichnifi  derjenigen 
Werke,  hinsichtlich  welcher  die  Ober-Censur-Direction  das  friihere  Verbot  zu  anderen  fur  notig  befun- 
den  hat,  (St  Petersburg,  1855);  Obshchii  alfavitnyi  spisok  knigam  na  angliiskom  iazyke,  zapreshchen- 
nykh  inostrannoiu  tsenzuroiu  bezuslovno  i  dlia  publiki,  c  1815  po  1855  g.  vkliuchitel'no  (St  Petersburg 
1856);  Obshchii  alfavitnyi  spisok  knigam  na  angliiskom  iazyke,  pozvolennym  inostrannoiu  tsenzuroiu  s 
iskliucheniem  mest  dlia  publiki  i  bezuslovno,  s  1815  po  1855  god  vkliuchitel'no  =  General  Alphabetical 
catalogue  of  English  books,  permitted  with  modifications  for  the  public,  or  with  passages  absolutely  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  foreign  censorship,  from  the  year  1815  to  1855  inclusively  =  Catalogue  alphabetique  general  des 
livres  anglais,  permis  par  la  censure  etrangere  avec  modification  pour  le  public,  ou  avec  passages  defendus 
d’une  maniere  absolue,  depuis  1815  jusqu’a  1855  inclusivement  (St  Petersburg,  1856);  Alfavitnyi  kata- 
log  knigam  na  pol'skom  i  zhmudskom  iazykakh,  zapreshchennym  vpolne  i  dozvolennym  s  iskliucheniami 
s  1830  po  iiun'  1869  g.  vkliuchitel'no  (St  Petersburg  [1869]);  Spisok  knigam,  zapreshchennym  dlia 
publiki  Komitetom  tsenzury  inostrannoi  (s  marta  1838  g.  po  aprel'  1842  g.)  (St  Petersburg  1838- 
42).  On  the  bibliography  of  prohibited  foreign  publications,  see:  N.  V.  Zdobnov,  Istoriia  russkoi 
bibliografii  do  nachala  XX  v.,  3-e  izd.  (Moscow,  1955),  pp.  265-70. 
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rights  and  obligations  of  booksellers  were  laid  down,  and  the  procedures  for 
passing  publications  through  the  censorship  were  established. 

When  having  a  consignment  of  books  delivered  to  Russia,  the  bookseller 
would  never  know  which  of  them  would  be  held  back  by  the  censorship, 
how  many  or  for  how  long — nor  what  quantity  faced  being  sent  back  across 
the  border  at  the  censorship’s  command.  It  is  clear  that  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  booksellers  suffered  financial  losses.  The  prolonged  retention  of  books 
in  the  censors’  offices  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  book  trade,  especially  in 
the  provinces.  Thus  the  superintendent  of  the  Odessa  school  district  noted 
that  the  censorship  ‘greatly  hampers  the  smooth  working  of  the  book  trade, 
and  consequently  also  education  in  the  Novorossiisk  region’,  since  books  re¬ 
mained  with  the  censorship  for  several  months  and  readers  were  obliged  to 
turn  to  booksellers  in  St  Petersburg.12  The  chairman  of  the  Kiev  censorship 
committee  stated  that  books  were  held  for  a  year — and  sometimes  longer — 
by  the  censorship,  and  that  owing  to  their  repeated  transmission  by  post  they 
were  being  reduced  to  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Booksellers  in  Kiev  were 
therefore  being  forced  to  turn  to  those  in  the  capital,  because  printed  matter 
for  them  passed  through  the  censorship  more  quickly.13 

The  attitude  of  the  Russian  authorities — including  the  Foreign 
Censorship — towards  the  trade  in  foreign  publications  was  a  dual  one. 
On  the  one  hand  the  role  of  the  book  trade  in  the  expansion  of  education 
and  the  development  of  science  and  culture  in  Russia  was  clearly  a  positive 
one  ‘for  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  people’.14  The  work  of 
booksellers  promoted  scientific  and  cultural  exchange  between  Russia  and 
the  countries  of  Europe.  S.  S.  Uvarov,  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  in  a 
report  from  the  early  1840s  on  ten  years’  work  by  the  department  he  headed, 
wrote:  ‘In  surveying  the  intellectual  activity  of  Russia  as  it  appears  through 
this  country’s  own  writing,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  trade  in  foreign 
publications.  Our  educational  standards  and  our  literature  spring  from  the 
wisdom  of  both  the  national  and  the  foreign  enlightenment  to  which  we  have 
access.  There  can  be  scarcely  any  other  country  where  such  attention  is  given 
to  the  languages  and  literatures  of  foreign  countries  as  in  Russia’.15 

With  this  in  mind,  certain  concessions  were  made  to  booksellers  over  the 
censorship  process.  After  the  customs  inspection,  and  before  submission  to 
the  censors,  the  books  were  handed  over  to  their  owners.  Under  paragraph 
154  of  the  censorship  regulations,  a  bookseller  receiving  a  consignment  of 

12  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  4058,  1.  1. 

13  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  4416, 1.  28  ob.-29. 

14  R  I-  Keppen,  ‘Materialy  dlia  istorii  prosveshcheniia  v  Rossii’,  Trudy  Vol'nogo  obshchestva  liu- 
bitelei  rossiiskoi  slovesnosti,  1819,  ch.  5,  kn.  2,  pp.  265—66. 

13  S.  S.  Uvarov,  10-letie  Ministerstva  narodnogo  prosveshcheniia,  1833-1843  (St  Petersburg, 
1864),  pp.  95-96. 
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books  had  the  right  to  remove  the  customs  seals  from  the  packages.  He  was 
then  obliged  to  compile  a  list  (or  invoice)  in  two  copies,  showing  the  books  re¬ 
ceived,  and  deliver  that  to  the  censorship  organs.  The  censors  would  note  on 
the  lists  those  books  which  were  known  by  them  to  have  passed  the  censorship 
and  those  which  still  required  examination.  One  copy  of  the  list  was  retained 
by  the  censorship  and  the  other  returned  to  the  bookseller.  Publications  pre¬ 
viously  approved  by  the  censorship  could  be  placed  on  sale,  those  prohibited 
were  to  be  sent  back  abroad  within  one  year,  while  those  not  known  to  the 
censorship  had  to  be  submitted  for  a  decision.  Following  that  decision  a  for¬ 
eign  publication  could  be  either  (1)  approved  in  its  entirety  (‘as  a  whole’  or 
‘in  full’)  and  released  to  the  owner  without  restrictions;  (2)  approved  ‘with  the 
exception  of  certain  passages’  (to  be  released  after  the  removal  of  the  prohib¬ 
ited  pages);  (3)  prohibited  ‘for  the  public’  (to  be  released  by  permission  of  the 
Main  Censorship  Administration  only  to  individuals  known  to  be  trustwor¬ 
thy,  on  receipt  of  an  undertaking  that  they  were  ‘to  be  kept  for  personal  use’); 
or  (4)  prohibited  ‘unconditionally’  (to  be  released  only  by  permission  of  the 
Tsar).16  During  the  1830s  the  Foreign  Censorship  Committee  re-emphasised 
several  times  to  booksellers  the  instruction  that  they  should  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  sell  ‘prohibited  books  without  appropriate  permission’. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Censorship  Committee  for  1853,  out 
of  180,266  volumes  imported  by  booksellers  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
175,581  volumes  were  approved  in  full;  1481  were  passed  with  the  exception 
of  certain  pages;  1888  were  prohibited  for  the  public;  and  774  were  prohib¬ 
ited  unconditionally.  The  remainder  were  still  undergoing  examination  by  the 
censors.17 

Besides  the  booksellers’  handwritten  invoices,  the  Foreign  Censorship 
checked  the  catalogues  of  bookshops  and  lending  libraries  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  these  underwent  the  same  examination  procedure.  Advertise¬ 
ments,  too,  were  subject  to  inspection  and  were  allowed  to  mention  only  ap¬ 
proved  publications.  It  was  a  mandatory  requirement  that  booksellers  should 
not  sell  any  books  before  their  examination  by  the  censorship,  that  their  in¬ 
voices  should  accurately  record  the  number  of  copies  received,  and  that  all 
copies  of  prohibited  publications  should  be  sent  back  out  of  the  country.  By 
the  same  token,  booksellers  bore  full  responsibility  for  any  sale  of  prohibited 
books:  they  had  to  give  a  signed  undertaking  not  to  distribute  them,  commit¬ 
ting  themselves  ‘resolutely’  and  ‘without  concealment’  not  to  copy  or  sell  any 
printed  matter  subject  to  withdrawal. 

However,  these  censorship  rules  were  not  always  followed,  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  they  would  be  observed.  The  Russian  authorities  were  never 

16  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  18,  1.  6. 

17  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  3218,  1.  137-38. 
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convinced  that  prohibited  books  were  not  circulating  in  the  country.  The 
prohibition  of  foreign  publications  in  Russia  was  in  the  nature  of  a  formal¬ 
ity.18  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  forbidden  work  could  be  read  abroad 
or  brought  into  the  country  illegally,  it  was  also  possible  to  obtain  it  from 
Russian  booksellers.19  Paragraph  154  of  the  censorship  regulations  contained 
a  loophole  which  could  be  exploited  to  get  prohibited  publications  into  the 
bookshops.  Booksellers,  being  entitled  to  open  the  packages  of  books  them¬ 
selves  and  compile  their  own  lists,  could  enter  any  number  of  copies  of  any 
publication  they  pleased.  This  would  be  impossible  to  verify:  a  statement  of 
the  true  number  of  copies  depended,  in  the  censor’s  words,  on  the  ‘goodwill’ 
of  the  booksellers.  The  censorship  did  not  have  full  confidence  in  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  figures  for  the  number  of  copies  brought  into  Russia  and  sent 
back  abroad,  hence  the  possibility  of  their  being  sold  without  permission.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Censorship  Committee  told  the  Main  Censorship 
Administration:  ‘The  Committee  does  not  inspect  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
ages.  They  are  unpacked  by  the  booksellers  themselves  in  their  own  shops  or 
houses.  The  censorship  has  no  reliable  assurance  that  statements  about  the 
number  of  books  are  accurate.  Hence  booksellers  can  easily  conceal  from  the 
censorship  not  only  many  books  but  also  the  original  foreign  invoices,  and  can 
extract  from  these  whatever  book  titles  and  quantities  they  see  fit  for  inclusion 
in  the  lists  that  they  submit  to  the  Committee.  [. . .  ]  It  is  still  possible — as  it 
was  before — for  booksellers  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  receive  quantities 
of  prohibited  books  from  abroad  and  conceal  them  from  the  censorship  when¬ 
ever  they  wish,  either  selling  them  or  lending  them  to  be  read  by  individuals 
whom  they  know,  retaining  such  books  in  their  shops  for  a  long  time  and  not 
troubling  themselves  about  returning  them  abroad.  At  present  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  censorship  to  discover  and  determine  the  number  of  prohibited 
books  currently  held  by  booksellers’.20 

18  There  are  numerous  mentions  in  memoir  and  research  literature  of  the  illegal  penetration 
of  prohibited  foreign  publications  into  Russia  and  their  dissemination.  See  for  example:  Pravda  o 
Rossii,  vyskazannaia  kniazem  Petrom  Dolgorukovym.  V  2-kh  chastiakh  (Paris,  1861),  ch.  2,  p.  181; 
N.  Dubrovin,  ‘Nashi  mistiki-sektanty.  Aleksandr  Fedorovich  Labzin  i  ego  zhurnal  “Sionskii  vest- 
nik”’,  Russkaia  starina,  1894,  t.  82,  pp.  172-73;  M.  K.  Lemke,  Ocherki  po  istorii  russkoi  tsen- 
zury  i  zhurnalistiki  XIX  stoletiia  (St  Petersburg,  1904),  p.  237;  I.  Ia.  Aizenshtok  and  L.  I.  Po- 
lianskaia,  ‘Frantsuzskie  pisateli  v  otsenkakh  tsarskoi  tsenzury’,  Literaturnoe  nasledstvo  (Moscow, 
1939),  t.  33/34,  pp.  788-89;  P.  V.  Annenkov,  Literaturnye  vospominaniia  (Moscow,  1989),  p.  503; 
N.  I.  Grech,  Zapiski  o  moiei  zhizni  (Moscow,  1990),  p.  91;  L.  Iu.  Gusman,  Istoriia  nesostoiavsheisia 
reformy:  proekty  preobrazovaniia  tsenzury  inostrannykh  izdanii  v  Rossii  (1861-1881  gg.)  (Moscow, 
2001),  pp.  123-32. 

19  Legally  booksellers  had  the  right,  with  the  permission  of  the  Main  Censorship  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  sell  prohibited  publications  to  ‘known  individuals’  (such  as  members  of  the  higher  nobility 
and  senior  officials)  ‘for  their  personal  use  and  perusal’.  They  would  sign  an  undertaking  ‘not  to 
pass  on  to  any  other  person  the  prohibited  books  supplied  to  them’. 

20  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  699, 1.  14  ob. 
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Repeated  breaches  of  the  censorship  legislation  gave  rise  to  another,  op¬ 
posing  view  of  the  book  trade  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  in  which  it  was 
regarded  as  a  source  for  the  dissemination  of  books  containing  Western  ideas 
that  were  ‘dangerous’  to  Russia.  Under  the  1828  regulations,  books  whose  au¬ 
thors  were  critical  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  autocratic  power  were  hunted 
down.  In  ‘political  and  historical  works’,  opinions  offensive  to  the  Russian 
government  were  not  permitted.  The  censors  watched  carefully  for  accounts 
of  events  in  Russian  history  during  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies:  palace  revolutions,  the  circumstances  surrounding  Catherine  II’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  the  deaths  of  Peter  III  and  Paul  I,  the  speeches  made 
on  14  December  1825  on  the  Senate  Square  in  St  Petersburg,  and  the  Polish 
uprising  of  1830-31. 21  Foreign  literary  works  attracted  the  censors’  particular 
attention. 

The  censors’  mistrust  of  booksellers  was  prompted  by  repeated  breaches  of 
the  censorship  regulations  from  the  1830s  to  the  1850s.  The  authorities  took 
the  view  that  they  could  not  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  booksellers  while 
the  latter  were  ‘abusing  the  trust  of  the  government’.  In  the  1830s  prohibited 
publications  were  being  sold  in  nearly  all  the  bookshops  in  St  Petersburg.  The 
booksellers  Miincks  and  Minlos,  for  example,  had  a  bad  reputation  with  the 
censorship;  the  Foreign  Censorship  Committee  regarded  them  as  ‘the  most 
untrustworthy  and  requiring  the  most  particular  surveillance’. 

Breaches  of  the  regulations  were  exposed  during  this  period.  Booksellers 
were  brought  to  court  and  fined.  The  illegal  sale  of  prohibited  publications 
was  confirmed  in  periodicals:  announcements  and  critical  articles  reported  on 
new  foreign  books  which  had  not  passed  the  censorship  but  were  nevertheless 
on  sale. 

In  1833  prohibited  publications  were  discovered  at  Moscow  booksellers, 
and  this  was  reported  by  D.  V.  Golitsyn,  superintendent  of  the  Moscow  school 
district  and  head  of  the  Moscow  censorship  committee,  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education:  Moscow  booksellers  ‘are  selling  without  permission  not 
only  complete  books  from  which  prohibited  pages  and  passages  should  have 
been  removed,  but  also  works  that  are  subject  to  total  prohibition’.22  In  this 
they  were  following  the  example  of  the  booksellers  in  St  Petersburg,  where,  the 
head  of  the  Moscow  censorship  noted,  ‘the  selling  of  such  books  is  carried  on 
quite  freely’.23  In  1834  contraventions  came  to  light  at  the  St  Petersburg  book¬ 
shop  of  F.  Bellizard,  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  title  of  Court  Bookseller 


21  See:  N.  A.  Grinchenko,  ‘Tsenzory — chitateli  sochinenii  o  Rossii  na  inostrannykh  iazykakh 
(vtoraia  chetvert'  XIX  v.)’,  Chtenie  v  dorevoliutsionnoi  Rossii.  Sbornik  nauchykh  trudov  (Moscow, 
1995),  pp.  66-78. 

22  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  570,  1.  1. 

23  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  570, 1.  4  ob. 
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for  nearly  ten  years.24 

Despite  booksellers’  repeated  violations  of  the  censorship  regulations,  the 
procedure  for  submitting  books  to  the  censor  was  not  reconsidered  until  1850, 
even  though  the  question  of  changes  had  been  raised  several  times  at  the  For¬ 
eign  Censorship  Committee.  However,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  did 
not  have  sufficient  grounds  to  bring  a  proposal  for  the  revision  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  regulations  before  the  State  Council.25  Full  responsibility  continued  to 
rest  with  the  booksellers,  and  every  time  a  violation  was  discovered  they  were 
reminded  yet  again  of  the  prohibition  on  selling  banned  books. 

Significant  changes  took  place  after  1848,  when  the  severity  of  censorship 
in  Russia  was  increased  under  the  impact  of  the  European  revolutions.  From 
May  185026  the  procedure  for  submitting  books  to  the  censorship  was  al¬ 
tered.  All  consignments  of  books,  once  they  had  been  sealed  by  the  customs, 
were  sent  directly  to  the  censorship  offices,  where  they  were  unsealed  in  the 
presence  of  their  owners.  This  was  followed  by  the  usual  process  of  sorting 
and  inspecting  the  publications.  From  the  same  date,  the  provisions  of  the 
‘Code  of  Criminal  and  Corrective  Punishments’  were  applied  to  individuals 
who  were  party  to  the  sale  of  prohibited  publications.  For  selling  a  prohibited 
publication,  booksellers  were  fined  50  roubles  for  a  first  offence,  100  roubles 
for  the  second,  and  200  roubles  for  the  third.  The  books  were  confiscated  and 
their  shop  was  closed.27  The  new  procedure  was  prompted  by  a  whole  series 
of  contraventions  discovered  in  the  late  1840s  at  the  shops  of  Luri,  Poincare, 
Schmitzdorff  and  Goetz  in  St  Petersburg,  and  also  in  the  book  trade  in  Riga, 
Dorpat  and  Reval.  The  procedure  established  in  1850  for  submitting  foreign 
publications  to  the  censorship  underwent  no  change  in  the  decades  that  fol¬ 
lowed.28 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Russian  book  trade  was  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  events  which  took  a  work  from  the  author,  via  the  publisher 
and  printer,  to  the  reader.  The  foreign  book  trade  in  Russia  maintained  this 
connection  at  the  European  level.  The  censorship  obstructed  these  processes 
of  scientific  and  cultural  exchange.  However,  its  intervention  was  considerably 
limited  by  the  formal  nature  of  prohibitions  on  foreign  publications,  as  well  as 
by  the  degree  to  which  literacy  and  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  were 
spreading  in  Russia  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker 


24  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  1483. 

25  RGIA,  f.  772,  op.  1,  d.  699,  1.  17-36  ob. 

2(1  PSZ ,  sobr.  2,  t.  25,  no.  24141.  See  also:  [‘O  tsenzure  v  Rossii  do  1796  g.  i  o  tsenzurnom 
upravlenii  s  1796  po  1860  g.’],  Russkii  vestnik ,  1860,  t.  25,  pp.  1 1 1-22  (pag.  2-ia);  R  S.  Usov,  ‘Iz 
moikh  vospominanii’,  Istoricheskii  vestnik,  1883,  no.  4,  pp.  69-70. 

2/  Ulozhenie  o  nakazaniiakh  ugolovnykh  i  ispravitel'nykh  (St  Petersburg,  1845),  p.  533. 

28  RGIA,  f.  774,  op.  1-1865,  d.  39, 1.  20. 


The  Collection  of  Russian  Emigre  Literature 
(1853-1917)  in  the  British  Library 

E.  Rogatchevskaia 

The  history  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  has  generally  been  well  ex¬ 
amined  and  documented,  but  some  aspects  of  it  are  still  to  be  researched.  This 
paper  focuses  on  the  collection  of  pre-revolutionary  publications  produced  by 
Russian  emigres  held  in  the  British  Library.  Most  of  these  books,  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  were  published  by  the  Russians  in  exile  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  they  could  not  appear  in  Russia  because  of  rigorous  tsarist  censor¬ 
ship.  Such  publications  are  traditionally  called  ‘free’  ( vol'nye ),  ‘underground’ 
( podpol'nye )  or  ‘uncensored’  (nepodtsenzurnye) .  However,  all  these  definitions 
essentially  mean  anything  that  managed  to  avoid  ‘the  red  pencil’  whether  pub¬ 
lished  in  or  outside  Russia.  Just  a  tiny  minority  of  publications  were  produced 
outside  Russia  as  ‘a  matter  of  need  or  convenience’,  in  other  words,  to  serve 
exclusively  the  requirements  of  the  Russian  community  abroad. 

In  their  fight  against  the  free  press  in  Russia,  the  Russian  authorities  had 
to  act  as  bibliographers  as  well  as  gendarmes,  and  they  produced  the  first 
‘resource  discovery  tool’,1  as  early  as  1884.  The  emigre  publishers  them¬ 
selves  compiled  several  bibliographies,  for  example,  Bibliograjicheskii  katalog. 
Profili  redaktorov  i  sotrudnikov  by  M.  Elpidin,2  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
twenty  periodicals  published  outside  Russia,  and  the  catalogue  of  publications 
banned  in  Russia  issued  by  the  Russian  Free  Press  Fund  (Fond  Vornoi  russkoi 
pressy).3  Attempts  to  compile  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  uncensored  revo¬ 
lutionary  publications  were  made  straight  after  the  revolution,4  but  one  of  the 

1  Alfavitnyi  katalog  knigam  na  russkom  iazyke,  zapreshchennym  k  obrashcheniiu  i  perepechataniiu  v 
Rossii.  Sost.  po  1  ianv.  1884  (St  Petersburg,  1884 );  Alfavitnyi  katalog  izdaniiam  na  russkom  iazyke, 
zapreshchennym  k  obrashcheniiu  i  perepechataniiu  v  Rossii.  Sost.  v  Glavnom  upravlenii  po  delam 
pechati  po  1  ianv.  1884  (St  Petersburg,  1884). 

2  [M.  Elpidin].  Bibliograjicheskii  katalog.  Projili  redaktorov  i  sotrudnikov  (Carouge  (Geneva), 
M.  Elpidin,  Libraire-Editeur,  1906);  BL  shelfmark:  1 1902.aaa.69.  The  British  Library  copy  has 
manuscript  notes  and  corrections.  Major  corrections  are  to  be  found  in  the  section  describing  the 
contents  of  the  magazine  Vpered  which  might  suggest  that  they  were  made  by  someone  directly 
involved  in  this  publication  (see  Fig.  1). 

3  Letuchie  listki,  izdavaemye  Fondom  Vol'noi  russkoi  pressy  v  Londone ,  no.  22  (London,  1895); 
BL  shelfmark:  P.P.3554.ema;  for  more  on  the  Free  Russian  Press  Fund,  see:  A.  N.  Antonenko, 
‘Bibliograficheskaia  deiatel'nost'  Fonda  vol'noi  russkoi  pressy:  K  istorii  bibliografii  russkoi  emi- 
gratsii’,  Istoriko-bibliograficheskie  issledovaniia.  Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov,  sost.  Ts.  I.  Grits,  G.  V. 
Mikheeva,  vyp.  3  (St  Petersburg,  Rossiiskaia  Natsional'naia  Biblioteka,  1993). 

4  Vol'naia  russkaia  pechat'  v  Rossiiskoi  Publichnoi  Biblioteke,  pod  red.  V.  M.  Andersona  (St 
Petersburg,  1920).  See  also:  Russkaia  politicheskaia  literature  za  granitse,  Vyp.  1.  Sotsial-demo- 
kraticheskie  izdaniia.  Ukazatel'  sotsial-demokraticheskoi  literatury  na  russkom  iazyke  1883 — 1905, 
red.  L.  Kamenev  (Moscow,  1922),  a  select  list  of  material,  not  based  on  any  library  collection. 
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most  important  works  by  Soviet  librarians  on  this  topic — a  union  catalogue  of 
nineteenth-century  uncensored  publications — came  out  in  1971  (with  a  sec¬ 
ond  revised  edition  in  198 1-82). 5  Whereas  the  first  edition  was  based  on  the 
holdings  of  the  ten  largest  collections  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  by  the 
time  the  second  edition  came  out,  the  team  of  librarians  had  examined  the 
holdings  of  65  more  libraries,  archives  and  museums  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  catalogue  is  of  real  research  value,  as  it  treats  the  underground  publica¬ 
tions  almost  like  early-printed  books,  comparing  copies  of  the  same  book  or 
pamphlet,  identifying  actual  authors  and  places  of  publication  that  were  some¬ 
times  veiled  by  pseudonyms  and  false  imprints.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  compilers 
made  the  decision  not  to  include  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  produced 
between  1900  and  1917,  a  period  in  which  censorship  was  abolished  for  a 
short  period  of  time  and  then  reinstated.  Apart  from  the  Union  Catalogue, 
L.  B.  Shitskova  of  the  State  Public  Historical  Library  has  prepared  catalogues 
of  SPHL  holdings,6  and  a  number  of  descriptions  of  individual  collections 
outside  Russia  have  appeared  in  the  West.7 

The  British  Library’s  considerable  collection  of  uncensored  books,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  periodicals  differs  from  those  in  some  other  institutions  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  National  Library  of  Russia  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
Library)  in  that  it  has  never  formed  a  discrete  unit  in  the  British  Library.  It 
was  not  acquired  at  one  point  in  time,  it  has  no  name  that  one  can  refer  to 
(such  as  Tree  Russian  press’  or  ‘Russian  underground  collection’)  and  is  not 
stored  together  in  one  place,  but  scattered  among  the  Library’s  general  collec¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  since  the  material  was  not  easy  for  cataloguers  to  deal  with, 
it  is  sometimes  not  obvious  under  what  headings  to  look  for  relevant  items  in 
the  catalogue.  The  special  strength  of  the  British  Library  collection  of  such 
material  lies,  most  certainly,  in  its  emigre  publications.  These  can  also  be  seen 
as  part  of  the  corpus  of  pre-revolutionary,  post-revolutionary  and  even  post- 

5  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  nelegal'noi  i  zapreshchennoi  pechati  XIX  veka,  sost.  S.  S.  Levina  i  dr. 
(Moscow,  Gosudarstvennaia  biblioteka  im  V.  I.  Lenina,  1972);  second,  revised  edidon  (Moscow, 
Gosudarstvennaia  biblioteka  im  V.  I.  Lenina,  1981-82) — referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Union  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

6  Zarubezhnye  nelegal'nye  zapreshchennye  izdaniia  XIX  veka  ( na  russkom  iazyke).  Katalog  kollek- 
tsii ,  sost.  L.  B.  Shitskova  (Moscow,  Gosudarstvennaia  publichnaia  istoricheskaia  biblioteka, 
1984);  Zarubezhnye  nelegal'nye  zapreshchennye  izdaniia.  1901-1917 gody  (na  russkom  iazyke).  Kat¬ 
alog  kollektsii ,  sost.  L.  B.  Shitskova  (Moscow,  Gosudarstvennaia  publichnaia  istoricheskaia  bib¬ 
lioteka,  1986). 

7  See,  for  example:  Kenneth  E.  Carpenter,  compiler,  Russian  Revolutionary  Literature  Collec¬ 
tion:  Books  and  Pamphlets  (New  Haven,  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University,  Research  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  1976),  microfilms;  Alfred  Erich  Senn,  The  Revolutionary  Word.  A  Guide  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Underground  Collection  in  the  Memorial  Library  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  (Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  Libraries,  The  Silver  Buckle  Press,  1987); 
Brian  Hunter,  ‘Russian  Revolutionary  Pamphlets  at  the  British  Library  of  Political  and  Economic 
Science  (London  School  of  Economics):  a  First  Checklist’,  Solanus ,  vol.  14  (July  1980),  pp.  52- 
63. 
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Soviet  publications  produced  by  the  Russian  communities  abroad. 

Therefore,  to  use  the  vocabulary  of  the  Bolsheviks,  we  can  suggest  that  two 
‘programmes’  (or  projects) — minimum  and  maximum — should  be  completed. 
The  ‘maximum’  programme  would  result  in  an  annotated  bibliography  with 
commentaries,  apparatus  and  indexes  of  all  British  Library  holdings  of  ma¬ 
terial  published  in  Russian  or  by  Russians  abroad  (including  those  publica¬ 
tions  that  were  not  banned  in  Russia  or  the  Soviet  Union).  The  ‘minimum’ 
programme  or  the  first  step  is  to  conduct  a  preliminary  examination  of  pre¬ 
revolutionary  Russian  publications  produced  in  Britain  only.  The  division  be¬ 
tween  material  published  or  printed  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  outside  Russia 
sometimes  appears  to  be  artificial  (for  example,  when  publishers  or  groups 
were  wandering  from  country  to  country  or  had  several  printing  facilities  in 
more  than  one  country),  but  at  least  it  provides  a  feasible  starting  point.  The 
bibliography  and  the  research  that  accompanies  it  will  provide  us  with  more 
detailed  information  on  the  Russian  community’s  publishing  activities  and  will 
assist  in  further  research  into  both  pre-revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary 
Russian  emigre  communities  in  the  UK  and  in  Europe. 

Contemporary  scholars  mark  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  modern  em¬ 
igration  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  introduction  of  emigre  Rus¬ 
sian  printing  (in  Russian)  with  Katekhizis  russkogo  naroda  published  by  I.  G. 
Golovin  in  Paris  in  1849.  However,  Russian  political  emigration  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  began  with  the  most  famous  nineteenth-century  Russian  emigre — 
Alexander  Herzen — who  settled  in  London  and  established  in  1853  the  so- 
called  Free  Russian  Press  (Vofnaia  russkaia  tipografiia).  In  Russian  research 
literature  on  political  emigration,  those  who  came  from  pre-reform  Russia 
(before  1861)  are  called  the  ‘old  emigration’  and  those  who  came  later  are 
described  as  the  ‘young  emigration’.  The  core  of  the  Russian  ‘old  emigration’ 
was  formed  by  the  nobility  and  aristocracy,  including  such  figures  as  Prince 
Ivan  Sergeevich  Gagarin,  Prince  Petr  Vladimirovich  Dolgorukov,  and  Prince 
Iurii  Nikolaevich  Golitsyn,  but  they  all  had  very  different  political  views  and 
their  disagreement  with  the  government  was  often  of  a  personal  nature.  In 
the  1860s  two  other  groups  of  Russian  emigrants  emerged  into  the  political 
arena.  These  were  revolutionaries  (mainly  socialists)  and  moderate  democrats 
(who  normally  were  anti-monarchists).  At  this  point  the  social  structure  of 
the  Russian  emigre  community  changed  dramatically,  as  middle-class  intel¬ 
ligentsia  ( raznochintsy )  and  even  workers  and  peasants  started  fleeing  Russia 
in  significant  numbers.  From  the  1870s  nearly  all  Russian  political  emigrants 
(with  the  exception  of ‘Russian’  Jews  who  were  seeking  asylum  after  a  series  of 
pogroms)  were  professional  revolutionaries  who  represented  various  political 
movements  and  groups.  Between  1861  and  1895  alone,  about  1,100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  had  at  least  some  experience  of 
living  in  emigration.  The  Russian  historian  V.  Ia.  Grosul  in  his  book  on  the 
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international  relations  of  the  Russian  emigrants  gives  a  rough  estimation  that 
25,000  people  took  part  in  revolutionary  activities  before  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  suggests  that  at  least  five  per  cent  of  them  at  some  point 
lived  in  emigration.8  If  Russian  Marxists  and  then  Bolsheviks  are  to  be  added, 
then  these  figures  could  be  significantly  larger.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  no 
harmony  between  people  who  represented  different  political  views  and  in  this 
sense  the  word  ‘community’,  as  applied  to  political  emigrants  living  in  Britain, 
cannot  be  entirely  accurate. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Britain  was  one  of  the  most  popular  destinations 
for  all  sorts  of  political  emigrants.  While  in  1856  only  about  a  dozen  Rus¬ 
sians  were  interested  in  meeting  Herzen  and  Ogarev  in  London,  just  a  year 
later  Herzen  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  that  there  were  ‘a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Rus¬ 
sians’  (‘vidimo-nevidimo’)  just  in  Putney  where  he  lived.9  Later  the  centre 
of  revolutionary  activities  shifted  from  Britain  (where  the  first  Russian  emi¬ 
gre  community  was  set  up)  to  other  countries.  For  example,  on  1  January 
1885  P.  I.  Rachkovskii  (head  of  the  Russian  secret  police  abroad  in  1892- 
190210)  reported  that  200  Russian  revolutionaries  were  living  abroad,  but 
only  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  were  based  in  Britain,11  although  Britain  remained 
the  biggest  centre  for  immigration  in  Western  Europe.  According  to  Bernard 
Porter,  ‘quite  simply  the  British  government  could  not  prevent  refugees  en¬ 
tering  the  country,  or  extradite  them  when  they  were  there,  because  there 
were  no  laws  that  would  empower  them  to  do  so’.12  Moreover,  when  the  new 
Aliens  Act  was  introduced  in  response  to  the  1848  revolutions,  it  was  never 
applied,  and  lapsed  two  years  later,  in  1850.  Porter  argues  that  neither  Brits 
nor  refugees  were  happy  to  live  together  on  the  islands.  Herzen  described  thus 
his  life  in  exile:  ‘The  life  here,  like  the  air  here,  is  bad  for  the  weak,  for  the 
frail,  for  one  who  seeks  welcome,  sympathy,  attention;  the  moral  lungs  here 
must  be  as  strong  as  the  physical  lungs,  whose  task  is  to  separate  oxygen  from 
the  smoky  fog’.13 

Nonetheless,  refugees  were  tolerated  by  the  British  and,  moreover,  they 
were  safe,  protected  both  by  the  lack  of  legislation  and  the  British  desire  to 
position  their  country  as  the  most  civilised  and  open  among  their  European 
neighbours.  Even  when  foreign  governments  were  trying  to  put  pressure  on 

8  V.  Ia.  Grosul,  Mezhdunarodnye  sviazi  rossiiskoi  politicheskoi  emigratsii  vo  2-oi  polovine  XIX  veka 
(Moscow,  ROSSPEN,  2001),  p.  66. 

9  A.  Gertsen,  Sobranie  sochinenii  v  30-ti  tomakh  (Moscow,  1954-1965),  t.  26,  pp.  105-106. 

10  The  Tsarist  Political  Police  Office  Abroad  was  established  in  1885,  see:  R.  J.  Johnson,  ‘Za- 
granichnaia  agentura:  the  Tsarist  Political  Police  in  Europe’,  Journal  of  Contemporary  History , 
7/1-2  (1972),  pp.  221-242. 

11  Grosul  (note  8),  p.  286. 

12  Bernard  Porter,  The  Refugee  Question  in  Mid-Victorian  Politics  (Cambridge,  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1979),  p.  44. 

1 3  A.  Herzen  ,  My  Past  and  Thoughts  (London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1968),  III,  p.  1025. 
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the  British  government  to  get  support  in  intelligence  activities  and  extradition, 
the  British  were  very  resistant  to  such  demands.  So  the  First  International  in 
1865  was  chiefly  a  London  refugee-based  affair.14  And  although  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  Britain  was  not  a 
major  arena  for  the  revolutionary  activities  of  the  Russian  emigre  community 
and  the  community  itself  was  not  a  big  one  compared  to  similar  communities 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  it  remained  an  ‘intellectual  centre’  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  revolutionary  movement.  Such  major  theorists  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  as  Alexander  Herzen,  Prince  Kropotkin,  S.  N.  Stepniak-Kravchinskii 
and  N.  V.  Chaikovskii  were  at  various  times  settled  in  Britain,  and  although  its 
press  was  far  from  being  a  free  one,  Britain  traditionally  had  a  lack  of  pre-press 
censorship  unprecedented  in  Europe.  This  fact  also  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
uncensored  publishing  in  the  Russian  language. 

Although  the  British  press  did  not  generally  show  much  interest  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  foreigners  living  in  Britain,  The  Leader  celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
Free  Russian  Press  in  London  with  the  exclamation:  ‘London  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  world’  (11 
June  1853). 15  Therefore,  from  the  very  start,  Britain  was  a  natural  place  for 
establishing  free  book  publishing  and  printing,  and  this  is  reflected  in  British 
Library  holdings. 

Having  searched  for  the  items  listed  in  the  catalogues  mentioned  above  and 
having  checked  the  British  Library  catalogue,  I  have  managed  to  identify  more 
than  three  hundred  items  published  in  Britain  between  1853  and  1917  by 
Russians  or  in  the  Russian  language.  The  figure  is  not  entirely  accurate  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  includes  about  two  dozen  titles  that  the 
British  library  holds  in  two  or  sometimes  three  copies.  Furthermore,  some 
items  were  not  catalogued  separately,  but  as  a  whole  batch  of  documents  un¬ 
der  a  single  catalogue  heading,16  while  others  are  described  in  such  detail  that 
even  parts  issued  under  a  single  title  were  recorded  separately;17  others  still 
cannot  be  located  due  to  mistakes  in  shelfmarks,  although  they  are  recorded 

14  Porter  (note  12),  p.  18.  See  also  his  ‘The  Asylum  of  Nations:  Britain  and  the  Refugees 
of  1848’,  Exiles  from  European  Revolutions.  Refugees  in  Mid-Victorian  England ,  edited  by  Sabine 
Freitag  (New  York,  Oxford,  Berghahn  Books,  2003),  pp.  43-56. 

15  Helen  Williams  calls  London  the  ‘the  next  most  popular  place  of  publication  . . . :  26%  of 
[periodical — ER]  titles  were  published  wholly  or  partly  in  Britain’  (Helen  Williams,  ‘Russian- 
Language  Periodical  Publications  by  the  Radical  Emigration’,  Solanus ,  New  Series,  vol.  12 
(1998),  p.  23). 

16  For  example,  Vseobshchii  Evreiskii  Rabochii  Soiuz.  [A  collection  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Bund  in  Russian,  Polish  and  Yiddish,  1901-10.];  BL  shelfmark:  C.115.i.4,  and 
Vseobshchii  Evreiskii  Rabochii  Soiuz  (RUSSIA)  [A  collection  of  manifestoes,  etc.,  published  in 
England  and  elsewhere  by  the  Bund,  not  catalogued  separately.];  BL  shelfmark:  Cup.24.bb.l. 

17  For  example,  there  are  nine  bibliographical  records  relating  to:  V.  I.  Kel'siev  (sost.),  Sbornik 
pravitel'stvennykh  svedenii  o  raskol'nikakh  (London,  Triibner  and  Co;  Vol'naia  russkaia  tipografiia, 
1860-1862).  Vyp.  1-4;  BL  shelfmarks:  3926.bb.35  and  3926.bb.36. 
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in  the  catalogue,18  and  several  fairly  recently  acquired  items  have  not  yet  been 
processed.19  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  identify  some  distinctive  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  add  to  the  total:  translations  from  Russian  into  other  languages 
(mainly  English)  and  produced  by  Russian  printers  and  publishers  (largely, 
Tolstoi’s  works  printed  by  V.  Chertkov20);  and  books  with  no  political  agenda 
whatsoever,  issued  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  entire  Russian-speaking  commu¬ 
nity  abroad.21  Books  with  fictitious  imprints  are  a  special  case.  Some  of  them, 
having  been  printed  in  Russia,  were  claimed  to  originate  abroad,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  were  issued  in  London  or  another  foreign  city  and  supplied  with  an 
invented  but  respectable-looking  publisher  and  even  included  a  statement  of 
the  censor’s  permission  to  publish.22  For  example,  the  printing  house  ‘Nabat’ 
(Tipografiia  zhurnala  ‘Nabat’)  and  the  ‘Vpered!’  Printing  House  (Nabornaia 
tipografiia  zhurnala  ‘Vpered!’),  based  in  London,  used  this  trick  quite  often. 
Moreover,  the  latter  would  not  reveal  their  contact  details  even  when  they  ad¬ 
mitted  responsibility  for  a  book  (unlike,  for  example,  the  Free  Russian  Press 
Fund  or  the  publishers  of  another  periodical  publication  Zhizn  ,  who  used  cov¬ 
ers  as  advertising  space).  London  often  appeared  as  the  place  of  publication 
on  title  pages  of  material  printed  in  Berlin  or  Geneva.  Whether  Petr  Alisov23 
also  preferred  to  hide  his  whereabouts  or  wished  to  be  associated  with  a  well- 
established  and,  in  his  eyes,  reputable  organisation,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  also 
used  this  method  and  marked  the  books  funded  from  his  own  pocket  and 
printed  in  the  A.  Trusov  printing  house  in  Geneva  as  being  published  by  the 


18  For  example,  Sergei  Nekrasov,  Vory  i  razboiniki  na  kazennoi  sluzhbe.  Izdanie  Partii 
Sotsialistov-Revoliutsionerov  i  Agrarno-Sotsialisticheskoi  Ligi  ([London],  1902);  Shelfmark 
08282. a. 50  in  BL  catalogue  is  incorrect. 

19  For  example,  the  first  issue  of  vol.  4  of  Vpered!  Neperiodicheskoe  obozrenie  (London,  Nabor¬ 
naia  zhurnala  ‘Vpered!’,  1876).  This  issue  has  an  individual  title: Gosudarstvennyi  element  v 
budushchem  obshchestve. 

20  For  example:  L.  N.  Tolstoi,  Tolstoy  on  Shakespeare ,  1:  Shakespeare  and  the  Drama.  By  Leo 
Tolstoy.  Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoff.  2:  Shakespeare  and  the  Working  Classes.  By  Ernest  FI.  Crosby. 
3:  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  on  Shakespeare.  4:  The  Press  against  Shakespeare ,  etc.  (Christchurch,  Plants, 
Free  Age  Press,  1907);  BL  shelfmarks:  01 1765. e. 12.  and  20098. b.5;  L.  N.  Tolstoi,  The  Free  Age 
Press  ‘ Later  Works  of  Tolstoy  (1878-)’.  Edited  by  V.  Tchertkoff  &  A.  C.  Fifield  (Free  Age  Press, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  London,  1900 [-05].  8  pt.;  BL  shelfmark:  01 2264. a. 5,  etc. 

21  The  Bible,  the  Gospels,  other  religious  and  spiritual  literature  which  I  found  in  the  BL 
catalogue  in  quite  significant  quantities. 

22  For  example:  S.  Stepniak-Kravchinskii  (pseudonym — Vas.  Markov),  Iz  ognia  da  v  polymia! 
Ili  vot  tebe,  babushka,  i  Iur'ev  den'!!!  (S.-Peterburg,  Tip.  Iuliusa  Karl.  Bakhmana,  po  Bol'shoi 
Morskoi,  N  443,  1876).  Pechatat'  dozvoliaetsia.  S-Peterburg,  21  ianvaria  1876;  Slavianskii  vopros 
[D.  A.  Klements?]  (S-Peterburg,  Tip.  Imperatorskoi  Akademii  nauk,  1876).  In  fact,  both  books 
were  published  in  London  in  the  ‘Vreped!’  Printing  House — see  the  Union  Catalogue,  nos.  1769, 
1703. 

23  Petr  Fedoseevich  Alisov,  (1846-1928?),  poet  and  journalist.  See  Russkie pisateli,  1800-1917. 
Biograficheskii  slovar' ,  vol.  1  (Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  ‘Sovetskaia  entsiklopediia’,  1989),  pp.  48-49. 
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Vornaia  russkaia  tipografiia  in  London.24  Most  of  these  cases  of  ‘forgery’  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  Union  Catalogue,  but  they  can  still  slightly  affect  the 
total  figure  of  titles  published  in  Britain. 

Overall,  the  British  Library  holds  more  than  sixty  percent  of  titles  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Russians  in  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  listed  in  the 
Union  Catalogue.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  a  similar  calculation  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  as  there  is  no  such  reliable  source  of  information  available  for 
comparison.  The  groups  or  parties  of  Russian  emigres,  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  (Russian  and  British),  and  printers  (including  commercial  ones)  who 
functioned  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  listed  in  the  Union  Catalogue.23  In 
the  twentieth  century,  the  Bund  (Vseobshchii  Evreiskii  Rabochii  Soiuz)  with 
several  printing  establishments  in  Russia  and  abroad,  including  London,  the 
Agrarno-sotsialisticheskiaia  Liga,  the  Anarchists-Communists  (Kropotkin  and 
M.  I.  Gol'dsmit  with  their  newspaper  Khleb  i  volia  and  related  pamphlets),  the 
Zhizn'  Social-Democratic  Group  (who  published  the  magazines  Zhizn ',  Listki 
zhizni  and  an  irregular  Zhizn'  Library  series)  became  most  active  in  Britain, 
with  V.  Chertkov  and  the  Free  Russian  Press  Fund  still  remaining  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  a  little  while.26  Some  issues  of  Lenin’s  famous  Iskra  were  also  printed 
in  London. 

The  repertoire  of  Russian  pre-revolutionary  emigre  publications  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  post-revolutionary  period.  Works  of  literature  that  were 
prohibited  for  publishing  in  Russia  appeared  in  very  modest  numbers,27  and 
as  most  of  the  emigrants  involved  in  printing  were  professional  revolutionaries, 
they  concentrated  on  ‘useful’  material — pamphlets  and  periodical  publications 
on  burning  political,  social  and  philosophical  issues.  Among  the  uncensored 
books  published  abroad  one  can  also  find  works  on  history28  and  folklore,  bib- 

24  For  example:  Petr  Thedorovich  Alisov,  Aleksandr  III  Milostivyi  (London,  Vofnaia  russkaia 
tipografiia,  1881);  BL  shelfmark:  8094. a. 10.(2.). 

2  1  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  nelegal'noi  i  zapreshchennoi pechati  XIX  veka  (note  5,  1 982-1984  edi¬ 
tion),  ch.  3.,  pp.  141-175. 

26  The  production  of  the  Free  Age  Press  (V.  Chertkov’s  enterprise)  diminished  after  the  first 
three  years,  but  the  press  was  still  in  existence  after  Chertkov  returned  to  Russia  from  England 
in  1898.  In  November  1909,  Chertkov’s  co-publisher  Frank  Thompson  left  the  press  and  C.  W. 
Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  journals  Crank  and  Open  Road ,  took  charge.  The  Press  was  still  func¬ 
tioning  after  the  October  Revolution.  Chertkov’s  appeal  A  Letter  to  the  English  was  printed  there 
in  1920.  See  A.  Fodor,  A  Quest  for  Non-Violent  Russia.  The  Partnership  of  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Vladimir 
Chertkov  (Lanham-New  York,  London,  University  Press  of  America,  1989),  p.  98.  The  Free  Rus¬ 
sian  Press  Fund  did  not  publish  anything  after  1902  and  terminated  as  an  organisation  as  soon  as 
its  members  joined  the  party  of  Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

27  Uncensored  books  by  Pushkin,  Lermontov  and  other  well-known  Russian  authors  were  pub¬ 
lished  mainly  in  Germany.  Contemporary  literary  works  are  usually  represented  by  various  collec¬ 
tions  of  poems,  but  only  one  was  published  in  Britain:  Sergei  Lukashin,  Sbornik  stikhov  s  portretom 
avtora  (London,  [1917]);  BL  shelfmark:  01 1586. b.77. 

25  For  example,  works  by  M.  Kovalevskii  ( Istoriia  politseiskoi  administratsii,  politsii  bezopasnosti 
i  politseiskogo  suda  v  angliiskikh  grafstvakh,  s  drevneishikh  vremen  do  smerti  Eduarda  Ill-go;  K  vo- 
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liographies,  catalogues  and  business-related  documents,29  and  books  on  the 
history  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Some  of  them  deal  with  theoretical 
issues  rather  than  personal  experience,  as  for  example  the  famous  Podpol'naia 
Rossiia  by  S.  M.  Stepniak-Kravchinskii,30  orZ<2  100  let,  1800-1896.  Sbornik  po 
istorii  politicheskikh  i  obshchestvennykh  dvizhenii  v  Rossii  by  Vladimir  Burtsev;31 
others  look  like  detailed  accounts  of  an  individual’s  ‘past  and  thoughts’.32 
There  are  some  real  oddities,  as,  for  example,  the  account  of  his  life  by  the 
Pole  Vincent  Juravsky  (Vikentii  Zhuravskii)  written  in  Russian  in  the  style  of 
The  Life  of  the  Archpriest  Avvakum  by  Himself  J,33  transposed  to  create  an  image 
of  ‘martyr-revolutionary’.  The  Juravsky  life  story  is  attached  to  his  political 
pamphlet  on  the  fate  of  Poland,  but  can  be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  of 
considerable  research  interest  in  itself.34  Primary  sources  were  also  consid¬ 
ered  valuable  for  revealing  the  truth  about  Russian  history  and  present.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  books  of  such  a  kind  is  the  Stoglav  (the  major  codex 
of  Russian  ecclesiastical  legislation,  a  compilation  of  100  clauses  or  chapters, 
approved  by  the  Stoglav  council  in  1551)  prepared  for  publication  in  1860-61 
by  Agapii  Goncharenko,  a  printer  in  the  Free  Russian  Press.35 

Writings  by  Lev  Tolstoi  can  be  considered  as  a  separate  category.36  Tol¬ 
stoi’s  friend  Vladimir  Chertkov  set  up  his  printing  establishment  in  Essex  and 


prosu  o  vozniknovenii  mestnogo  samoupravleniia  v  Anglii.  Sobranie  neizdannykh  aktov  i  dokumen- 
tov  .  .  .  Prilozhenie  k  Istorii  politseiskoi  administratsii  (Prague,  London,  1877-76),  BL  shelfmark: 
6057.bbb.2.,  etc.),  Prince  P.  V.  Dolgorukov’s  editions  of  the  memoirs  of  Denis  Davydov  (BL 
shelfmark:  10790. dd.  16)  and  General  Aleksei  Ermolov  (BL  shelmark:  10790. dd. 4). 

29  For  example,  Chertkov’s  reports:  Otchet  knigoizdatel' stva  ‘Svobodnogo  slova ’  V.  i  A. 
Chertkovykh  za  period  1897-1900  gg.  (Christchurch,  Hants,  A.  Tchertkolf,  1901);  BL  shelfmark: 
011903. e. 32. (2.). 

30  BL  shelfmarks:  08277.f.65  and  8181.d.28. 

31  BL  shelfmark:  8093. bb.  15. 

32  L.  Czerneicki,  Desiatiletie  vol'noi  russkoi  tipografii  v  Londone;  sbornik  eia  pervykh  listov  (Lon¬ 
don,  Vol'naia  russkaia  tipografiia,  1863);  BL  shelfmark:  C. 95. a. 26. 

33  V.  Juravsky,  Pol'sha,  Sibir'  i  Amerika  (London.  Pechatano  na  schet  avtora  v  tipografii 
Gil'berta  i  Rivingtona  (Limited),  St  Dzhons  skver,  Klerkenvel,  1891);  BL  shelfmark:  8094.aaa.34. 

’4  The  following  passage  illustrates  the  similarity  with  the  style  of  The  Life  of  the  Archpriest  Av¬ 
vakum  by  Himself.  ‘Roditeli  [moi]  zhili  nedruzhno.  Otets — svetskii,  ves'ma  darovityi  chelovek,  ta- 
lantlivyi,  pochti  genial'nyi  muzykant,  drug  Moniushki,  derzhavshii  raz  s  Paganini  vtoruiu  skripku, 
zhizn'  svoiu  provel  v  chuvstvennykh  udovofstviiakh  i  motovstve.  Ves'ma  rano  nas  detei  vstretila 
strashnaia  nishcheta  v  dome  i  vsia  gorech'  zhizni.  Mat' — tip  vostorzhennosti,  samootverzheniia 
dlia  detei,  gordaia  i  upriamaia,  ne  mogla  ladit' s  zhizn'iu’  (p.  107),  as  do  the  descriptions  of  his 
ordeals  on  the  way  to  exile. 

35  Stoglav.  Sobor  byvshii  v  Moskve  pri  Velikom  Gosudare  Tsare  i  Velikom  Kniaze  Ivane  Vasil' 
eviche,  v  leto  7059.  [Edited  with  a  preface  by  I. A.]  (London,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1860);  BL  shelf¬ 
mark:  4695. d. 35.  On  Agapii  Goncharenko,  see:  M.  M.  Varvartsev,  ‘Agapii  Goncharenko — pioner 
ukrains'koi  emigratsii  v  SShA’,  Ukrains'skyi  istorychnyi zhurnal  (Kiev,  1969),  no.  6;  S.  G.  Svatikov, 
Agapii  Goncharenko — osnovateT  russkoi  pechati  v  S.  Amerike  (Paris,  1938). 

36  Detailed  research  on  this  topic  can  be  found  in  Fodor  (note  26). 
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later  in  Christchurch  almost  exclusively37  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Tol¬ 
stoi’s  religious  and  moral  views.38  Chertkov,  as  Herzen39  before  him,  man¬ 
aged  to  involve  professional  British  publishers  and  printers  in  his  activities, 
which  made  him  much  more  visible  on  the  British  publishing  scene.  With 
Chertkov’s  involvement,  William  Heinemann40  not  only  started  publishing 
Tolstoi  in  translation  as  early  as  1891,  but  also  published  a  Russian  edition 
of  Uchenie  Khrista  i  obshchaia  voinskaia  povinnost'  (1893)41  which  was  surely 
aimed  at  the  Russian-language  market  in  Britain. 

Another  British  publishing  house  which  was  not  so  heavily  involved  in  Rus¬ 
sian  emigre  publishing,  but  managed  to  immortalise  its  imprint  by  producing 
the  first  uncensored  edition  of  Tolstoi’s  Voskresenie 42  was  Headley  Brothers 
Ltd.  It  is  now  commonly  assumed  in  the  literature  about  Tolstoi  that  this  edi¬ 
tion  was  meant  to  be  a  commercial  one  (unlike  everything  else  that  Tolstoi  was 
publishing  at  that  period,  since  he  had  ruled  that  all  his  works  should  go  into 
the  public  domain  immediately  after  they  were  first  published,  so  he  did  not 
get  any  royalties).  In  this  case,  the  money  was  needed  to  support  a  community 


37  Apart  from  Tolstoi’s  works,  Chertkov  also  published  books  on  the  Dukhobors,  other  topics 
related  to  Christianity,  and  even  practical  manuals  such  as  Prakticheskii  uchebnik  angliiskogo  iazyka, 
prednaznachennyi  dlia  russkikh  poselentsev  v  Amerike ,  sost.  A.  Chertkova  (Christchurch,  Hants, 
A.  Tchertkofif  [printed  in  Leipzig],  1900);  BL  shelfmark:  12981. e. 22.,  although  the  intended 
readership  of  this  particular  book  was  also  the  Russian  Dukhobors. 

38  On  Tolstoyans  in  Britain  see:  M.  J.  de  K.  Holman,  ‘The  Purleigh  Colony:  Tolstoyans’  To¬ 
getherness  in  the  Late  1890s’,  New  Essays  on  Tolstoy ,  edited  by  Malcolm  Jones  (Cambridge,  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1978),  pp.  194-222. 

39  Monica  Partridge  wrote  on  Herzen’s  network  of  London  and  continental  booksellers,  such 
as  Brockhaus  in  Leipzig,  Frank  in  Paris  and  London,  etc.  The  most  significant  figure  in  the  British 
bookselling  market  involved  in  Herzen’s  activities  was  Nicholas  Triibner.  He  printed  most  of  the 
Free  Russian  Press  publications  (the  name  of  his  press  appears  in  them,  sometimes  on  the  verso 
of  the  title  page  and  sometimes  at  the  back),  and  later  purchased  the  copyright  from  Herzen, 
publishing  second  and  further  editions  of  the  Press’s  works  under  his  own  imprint.  Besides  his 
publishing  activities,  Trubner  also  appointed  an  agent  in  St  Petersburg  and  began  operating  as  a 
bookseller  of  general  Russian  material.  On  this  see:  Monica  Partridge,  ‘The  Free  Russian  Press 
and  Trubner  &  Co.’,  in  her  edition  of  Alexander  Herzen:  Collected  Studies  (Nottingham,  Astra 
Press,  1993),  pp.  193-215;  Kate  Sealey-Rahman,  ‘Russian  Revolutionaries  in  London,  1853- 
1870.  Alexander  Herzen  and  the  Free  Russian  Press’,  Foreign-Language  Printing  in  London  1500- 
1900 ,  edited  by  Barry  Taylor  (London  and  Boston  Spa,  The  British  Library,  2002),  pp.  227- 
240;  Michael  McLaren-Turner,  ‘The  Slavonic  Book  Trade  in  Great  Britain’,  Books,  Libraries  and 
Information  in  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies:  Proceedings  of  the  Second  International  Conference  of 
Slavic  Librarians  and  Information  Specialists ,  edited  by  Marianna  Tax  Choldin  (New  York,  Russica 
Publishers,  Inc,  1986),  pp.  83-98. 

40  William  Heinemann  ‘received  his  training  in  publishing  in  the  firm  of  Nicholas  Trubner  of 
Ludgate  Hill;  after  Trubner  died  in  1884  Heinemann  was  largely  responsible  for  the  firm  until 
it  was  sold  to  Charles  Kegan  Paul  in  1889’  (L.  M.  Fritschner,  ‘William  Heinemann  Limited’, 
British  Literary  Publishing  Houses,  1881-1965,  edited  by  J.  Rose  and  P.  J.  Anderson,  Dictionary  of 
Literary  Biography,  vol.  112  (Detroit,  London,  Gale  Research  Inc,  c.  1991),  p.  151). 

41  BL  shelfmark:  8425. e.  19. 

42  BL  shelfmark:  012591  .m. 32. 
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of  Dukhoboo,  and  help  them  to  move  eventually  to  America.43  Yet  despite 
the  statement  made  by  V.  Bonch-Bruevich  that  35,000  copies  of  this  book 
(five  editions  appeared  one  after  another  within  a  period  of  two  years)  were 
sold  abroad  in  one  year  only,44  the  correspondence  between  Chertkov  and 
Tolstoi  does  not  suggest  that  this  initiative  was  particularly  profitable;43  more¬ 
over,  according  to  Chertkov’s  published  business  reports,  the  third  edition  of 
the  novel  was  published  in  2,000  copies,  the  fourth — in  1,000  and  the  fifth — in 
5,000  copies.46  This  contradiction  makes  it  even  more  interesting  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  Headley  Brothers  publishing  house 
was  and  what  the  business  arrangements  between  the  partners  were.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  company  took  on  this  project  because  ‘the  Headley  family  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  and  this  was  a  strong  influence 
in  the  business  activities  of  the  two  brothers’.47  Tolstoi  also  appealed  for  help 
to  the  Quakers  in  Britain  and  the  Brotherhood  Church,  wrongly  assuming 
that  the  Dukhobors  had  been  founded  by  Quaker  missionaries.  For  precisely 
the  same  reason  he  had  earlier  given  Kenworthy,  the  honorary  pastor  of  the 
Brotherhood  Church,  permission  to  publish  his  works  and  use  the  profits  for 
the  Church’s  purposes. 

The  question  of  publishers’  business  practices  is  also  relevant  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  British  Museum  Library  and  its  collection  devel¬ 
opment.  Most  of  the  publications  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  Library 
bear  the  blue  stamp  which  indicates  that  they  were  acquired  through  legal 
deposit,48  though,  some  were  evidently  purchased  (bearing  red  stamps).  Al¬ 
though  the  new  Copyright  Act  came  into  being  in  1 842, 49  it  was  not  until  1850 

43  ‘Nothing  that  Chertkov  published  in  England  was  covered  by  copyright.  However,  Tolstoy 
expected  to  be  compensated  for  the  reprinting  of  his  artistic  works  by  foreign  publishers’,  Fodor 
(note  26),  p.  97. 

44  V.  Bonch-Bruevich,  Kak  pechatalis'  za  granitsei  i  taino  dostavlialis'  v  Rossiiu  zapreshchennye 
izdaniia  nashei partii  (Moscow,  1924),  p.  21. 

4:1  M.  V.  Muratov,  L.  N.  Tolstoi  i  V.  G.  Chertkov  po  ikh  perepiske  (Moscow,  Gosudarstvennyi 
Tolstovskii  muzei,  1934). 

46  Otchet  knigoizdatel' stva  ‘Svobodnogo  slova ’  V.  i  A.  Chertkovykh  za  period  1897-1900  gg 
(Christchurch,  Hants,  A.  Tchertkoff,  1901). 

47  Headley  Brothers  Ltd.  100  years  of  the  Invicta  Press,  1881-1991  (Ashford,  Headley  Brothers 
Ltd,  Ivicta  Press,  1991),  p.  6. 

48  Not  surprisingly,  the  British  Library  holds  more  books  published  either  solely  by  a  commer¬ 
cial  publisher  (like  Triibner)  or  when  such  a  publisher  was  one  of  the  partners.  However,  the  first 
edition  of  Tolstoi’s  Voskresenie  with  Leonid  Pasternak’s  illustrations  (L.  N.  Tolstoi,  Voskresenie. 
Novel.  No.  21  (in  13  issues)  (Izdanie  Vladimira  Chertkova,  Purleigh,  Maldon,  Essex,  England, 
V.  Tchertkoff,  1899-1900);  BL  shelfmark:  Cup.407.bb.29)  was  purchased  as  late  as  in  1976. 
Other  UK  legal  deposit  libraries  hold  the  third  cut-price  edition  (as  does  the  BL) — Cambridge 
University  Library— and  the  fifth  edition  (Oxford  University  Libraries). 

49  This  was  ‘an  attempt  to  regulate  copyright  legislation  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and 
also  to  secure  for  the  British  Museum  a  copy  of  every  book  published  under  British  rule,  whether 
the  copyright  existed  or  not’,  R.  C.  Barrington  Partridge,  The  History  of  the  Legal  Deposit  of  Books 
throughout  the  British  Empire  (London,  The  Library  Association,  1938),  p.  80. 
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that  Anthony  Panizzi,  Principal  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  managed  to  secure  the  decision  that  ‘the  unpleasant  formidable  duty 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act  with  regard  to  the  deposit 
of  copies  in  the  Museum’  be  transferred  to  him  by  power  of  attorney.50  Of 
course,  it  took  some  time  to  make  publishers  get  used  to  the  new  regulations 
and  some  of  them  remained  very  careless  about  depositing  their  material.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  the  British  Library  not  having  received  all  emigre  publications 
as  legal  deposit  copies  might  be  the  practice  of  weeding  some  unwanted  ma¬ 
terial,  when  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  publication  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Library  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  person  who  was  reg¬ 
istering  it.51  And  finally,  it  seems  that  private  printers  were  exempted  from 
depositing  their  entire  output  and  some  emigre  enterprises  may  have  been 
thus  registered.  Moreover,  very  few  foreign  printers  actually  complied  with 
the  Seditious  Societies  Act  which  was  passed  in  1799  by  William  Pitt.  Under 
this  Act  printers  were  required  to  register  all  presses  and  printing  types,  and 
to  include  their  name  on  all  printed  matter. 

Legal  deposit  publications  were  logged  in  the  British  Museum  Dept  of 
Printed  Books  Copyright  Office’s  publishers’  ledgers  (British  Library  Archive, 
DH54),  and  publishers’  delivery  ledgers  (DH60),  where  the  date  entry  in 
the  ledger  matches  the  date  of  the  acquisition  stamp  on  the  book.  Similarly, 
purchased  books  were  recorded  in  the  Invoices  for  purchases  registers  (BL 
Archive,  DH5),  and  all  donations  were  noted  in  the  Registers  of  donations 
(BL  Archive,  DH53).  Although  not  all  books,  even  those  published  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  British  publishers,  were  acquired  as  legal  deposit  copies,  most 
press  owners  did  comply  with  the  regulation.  About  two  thirds  of  the  items 
in  the  Russian  emigre  collection  published  or  printed  in  Britain  before  1917 
are  stamped  blue,  indicating  that  they  are  legal  deposit  copies.  Most  of  the 
books  were  received  and  processed  fairly  quickly,  within  months  of  their  pub¬ 
lication,  and  very  few  were  not  deposited  straightaway.52  However,  it  would 
appear  that  the  British  Museum  library  staff  did  not  chase  publishers;  in  some 
cases  where  an  item  was  not  deposited,  a  copy  was  often  acquired  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  later  by  other  means.  For  example,  one  copy  of  PodpoV naia  Rossiia  by 
Stepniak-Kravchinskii,  published  by  the  Free  Russian  Press  Fund  in  1893, 53 

50  Barrington  Partridge,  p.  83. 

‘As  with  any  copyright  deposit  library,  filtering  had  to  take  place’  (Simon  Eliot,  ‘Some 
Trends  in  British  Book  Production’,  Literature  in  the  Marketplace:  Nineteenth-Century  British  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Reading  Practices ,  edited  by  J.  O.  Jordan  (Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1995),  p.  23. 

52  For  example:  N.  O.  Zibarov,  O  slozhzhenii  oruzhiia  dukhoborami.  Rasskaz,  zapisannyi  so  slov 
dukhobora  N.  Zibarova  V.  B-m  i  A.  Ch-oi  (Purleigh,  Maldon,  Essex,  A.  Tchertkoff,  1899)  (de¬ 
posited  22  March  1901);  BL  shelfmark:  8245.bbb.68(4). 

53  S.  M.  Stepniak-Kravchinskii,  PodpoV  naia  Rossiia  (London,  Fund  of  the  Russian  Free  Press, 
1893);  BL  shelfmarks:  08277T65  and  8181.d.28. 
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was  purchased  in  1901  from  Asher  &  Co.,  the  Museum’s  main  supplier  of 
East  European,  German  and  Scandinavian  material.  The  copy  originally  came 
from  the  Elpidin  library  in  Geneva  (Librairie  Russe  Carouge-Geneve  M.  El- 
pidine)  which  also  acted  as  a  distributor  of  Russian  revolutionary  and  other 
more  general  material.  This  is  a  rare  example  of  Asher  supplying  a  Russian 
emigre  publication,  and  it  is  recorded  in  an  invoice  where  it  is  the  only  Rus¬ 
sian  publication  among  German  ones.54  The  second  copy  was  acquired  be¬ 
tween  1929  and  1973;  it  bears  the  stamp  that  was  in  use  then,  but  has  no  date 
incorporated  in  it. 

The  Bund  (Vseobshchii  Evreiskii  Rabochii  Soiuz  v  Litve,  Pol'she  i  Rossii), 
which  had  one  of  its  printing  houses  in  London,  systematically  deposited  its 
London  publications.  Furthermore,  the  copy  of  Tainaia  dokladnaia  zapiska 
Vilenskogo  gubernatora  o  polozhenii  evreev  v  Rossii ,  published  by  the  Bund  and 
printed  in  Geneva,  also  has  a  blue  legal  deposit  stamp.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  that  was  a  result  of  confusion  in  the  Bund’s  distribution  office  or  a 
deliberate  policy  of  the  organisation. 

Periodicals  (most  of  them  were  irregular)  were  also  deposited,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  consistently.  Strangely  enough,  although  most  of  Herzen’s  Free  Press 
publications  were  deposited,  the  Museum  did  not  have  the  famous  Kolokol 
until  a  full  set  for  the  year  1859  with  three  supplementary  issues  of  Pod  sud 
was  purchased  in  1952. 55  Poliarnaia  zvezda  was  also  not  deposited  in  full,  and 
book  5  for  the  year  1859  was  donated  in  1970. 56  Nicholas  Triibner  sent  to 
the  British  Museum  Library  all  four  books  of  the  first  edition  of  Golosa  iz 
Rossii ,  but  for  some  reason  only  two  out  of  four  issues  of  the  second  edition. 
Sw^toslawski  (who  was  the  Free  Press  printer  of  books  5-9  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion)  deposited  only  issue  5.  The  first  two  issues  of  Byloe  (1900)  were  not 
deposited — no.  1  was  purchased  in  1952,  and  no.  2  is  still  lacking — but  the 
third  issue,  published  in  1903, 57  was  donated  to  the  British  Museum  Library 
on  14  March  1903,  almost  immediately  after  publication.  Although  both  nos. 
3  and  4  came  out  in  1903,  they  were  not  deposited  until  21  July  1905,  to¬ 
gether  with  issues  5  and  6. 58  On  the  contrary,  17  issues  (the  last  issue,  no.  18, 
is  missing)  of  Listki  Khleb  i  volia ,59  a  newspaper  published  by  the  Communists- 
Anarchists,60  were  sent  to  the  British  Museum  Library  one  by  one,  sometimes 

54  Invoice  of  21  October  1901,  number  304e  (German,  complete),  parcel  1269,  price — 36 
shillings. 

55  BL  shelfmark:  C.127.k.4. 

56  BL  shelfmarks:  P.P.4849.aa  and  1509/2638. 

57  The  gift  is  logged  in  the  Register  of  donations  (DH53,  11  October  1902 — 14  November 
1903)  among  ‘6  pamphlets  in  Russian  presd.  Anon’. 

58  BL  shelfmarks:  PP.3554.emi  (legal  deposit  copy;  nos.  3-6)  and  PP.3554. emi  (2)  (no.  1  pur¬ 
chased;  no.  3  donated). 

59  BL  shelfmark:  PP.3554. ncc  (1). 

60  Different  from  Khleb  i  volia  (Geneva,  1903—1905),  24  issues. 
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several  times  a  month,  throughout  the  nine  months  during  which  the  entire 
run  was  produced,  from  October  1906  to  July  1907.  The  magazine  Khleb 
i  volia 61  which  Kropotkin  started  in  1909,  was  published  in  Paris  and  then 
London,  although  both  issues  were  sent  to  the  British  Museum  Library  at  the 
same  time  (August  1909)  and  are  stamped  blue.  A  similar  case  is  the  mag¬ 
azine  Zhizn'  (published  by  Vladimir  Posse  as  F.  Rosin  in  the  Zhizn'  printing 
house)  of  which  all  six  issues  (1902),  even  the  last  one  published  in  Geneva, 
were  sent  to  the  Library  item  by  item.62  Another  such  example  is  the  newspa¬ 
per  Russkii  rabochii.  The  first  two  issues  (1884)  were  prepared  by  the  Union 
of  Russian  Socialists-Revolutionaries  based  in  London.  Although  printed  in 
Geneva,  these  two  issues  came  to  the  Library  in  two  copies  each  as  legal  de¬ 
posit  material,  and  so  are  they  bound  together — two  copies  of  issues  1  and  2. 63 
After  its  publication  moved  in  1895  to  the  Tipografiia  starykh  narodovoftsev 
the  Library  stopped  receiving  it. 

Overall,  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  definite  pattern  of  depositing  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  Library  by  various  groups,  printers  and  publishers.  However,  it 
does  seem  that  some  of  them  (the  group  Zhizn',  the  Communists-Anarchists, 
the  Bund)  were  eager  to  send  their  material,  regardless  of  the  place  of  ac¬ 
tual  production,  whereas  some  others  were  more  inclined  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  in  a  much  more  formalistic  and  superficial  way,  or  simply  didn’t 
know  how  to  assess  the  situation  when  the  editorial  board  was  in  one  coun¬ 
try  and  the  printer  in  another.  There  was  apparently  not  much  interest  in  or 
awareness  of  emigre  printing  in  their  own  country  among  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  Library  staff,  although  quite  a  few  British  intellectuals  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Russians  who  had  settled  in  Britain,  and  some  were  even 
involved  in  publishing  activities,  demonstrating  their  sympathy  for  those  fight¬ 
ing  the  tsarist  regime.64  It  is  understandable  that  the  Russian  material  pub¬ 
lished  outside  Russia  in  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  top 
of  the  list  of  priorities  of  the  British  Museum  Library,  since  ‘in  1888  Prince 
Kropotkin  complained  about  the  lack  of  Russian  books  [just  ordinary  ones, 
presumably — ER]  in  the  Museum,  and  sent  a  long  list  of  desiderata.  Richard 
Garnett  [then  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum — ER]  wrote  a 

61  BL  shelfmarks:  PP.3554. nm(l)  and  PP.354. nm  (2). 

02  BL  shelfmark:  P.P.3554.emc. 

63  BL  shelfmark:  1866. c. 3. 

64  See:  Barry  Hollingsworth,  ‘The  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom:  English  Liberals 
and  Russian  Socialists,  1870-1917’,  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers,  New  Series,  vol.  3  (1970);  R.  Grant, 
‘The  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  (1890-1917):  a  Case  Study  in  Internationalism’, 
Journal  of  the  Scottish  Labour  Historical  Society,  no.  3  (Nov.  1970);  Robert  Henderson,  ‘Russian 
Political  Emigres  and  the  British  Museum  Library’,  Library  History,  vol.  9,  no.  1/2,  pp.  59-68; 
John  Slatter,  ‘Peter  Kropotkin’s  Literary  Adviser:  The  Letters  to  Edward  Garnett,  1897-1916’, 
Solanus,  New  Series,  vol.  12  (1998),  pp.  33-56;  Bob  Henderson,  ‘Lenin  and  the  British  Museum 
Library’,  Solanus,  New  Series,  vol.  4  (1990),  pp.  3-15. 
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memorandum  on  the  subject,  stating  that  the  ordering  of  Russian  books  had 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  between  1874  and  1887,  so  Kropotkin’s  com¬ 
plaint  was  justified.’  65  This  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  earlier  decades  during 
which  Thomas  Watts  (who  died  in  1869)  had  been  responsible  for  acquiring 
Russian  material.  However,  it  may  be  that  Kropotkin’s  complaint  also  indi¬ 
rectly  had  the  effect  of  initiating  some  interest  in  Russian  emigre  publications 
and  making  the  staff  aware  of  the  extent  of  publishing  outside  Russia,  since  the 
main  supplier  of  Russian  and  East  European  books,  Asher,  sent  to  the  British 
Library  on  2  August  1892  two  copies  of  Spisok  russkikh  knig  napechatannykh 
vne  Rossii  za  poslednee  desiatiletie ,  1875-1885  66  (Fig.  2),  although  neither  of 
them,  like  the  previous  one  published  ten  years  earlier,67  bears  any  selector’s 
marks  which  would  indicate  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  selection  tool.  It  is 
possible  too  that  Kropotkin’s  criticism  of  the  state  of  the  Russian  collections 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Free  Russian  Press  Fund  managed  to  establish 
itself  as  a  vendor  of  underground  literature  to  the  British  Museum  Library.  Its 
first  invoice68  which  came  on  20  October  1892  and  was  ‘examined  by  J.T.N’ 
(John  Theophilus  Naake,  senior  Slavonic  specialist  at  that  time)  lists  54  items 
(all  in  Russian  apart  from  one  in  French)  including  nine  duplicates  that  were 
not  accepted.  Most  of  the  items  were  published  in  Geneva,  but  among  these 
books  were  two  issues  of  Poliarnaia  zvezda  (vol.  8,  nos  1,2).  Business  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Fund  and  the  British  Museum  continued  under  the  brief 
period  of  management  of  Egor  Egorovich  Lazarev  (1894-1895)  and  then  of 
Lazar  Borisovich  Gol'denberg  (1895-1901),  who  ‘had  served  the  revolution 
as  a  printer  since  1872’ 69  and  worked  for  the  Chaikovtsy’s  press  in  Geneva 
and  later  for  Lavrov’s  Vpered  in  London.  In  1901  alone,  he  managed  to  sell  to 
the  British  Museum  more  than  a  hundred  items  published  by  various  Russian 
emigre  organisations  (although  all  the  items  were  cheap  and  the  Free  Russian 
Press  received  a  little  more  than  six  pounds),  and  in  practically  all  shipments 
items  published  or  printed  in  Britain  are  to  be  found. 

All  in  all,  although  the  examination  of  individual  copies  and  of  the  means  by 

65  P.  R.  Harris,  A  History  of  the  British  Museum  Library  1753-1973  (London,  The  British  Li¬ 
brary,  1998),  p.  334. 

66  Spisok  russkikh  knig  napechatannykh  vne  Rossii  za  poslednee  desiatiletie,  1875-1885  (Berlin, 
Verlag  der  Stuhr’schen  Buch-  und  Kuntsthandlung,  1885);  BL  shelfmarks:  01 1902. m. 19. (5.)  and 
01 1900. m. 19.(2.). 

6/  Spisok  russkikh  knig  pechatannykh  vne  Rossii  (Berlin,  Verlag  der  Stuhr’schen  Buch-  und 
Kuntsthandlung,  1885);  BL  shelfmark:  1 1905. h. 2. (6.). 

68  The  invoice  gives  the  address:  3  Iffley  Road,  Hammersmith,  although  it  seems  that  by  that 
time  they  had  established  the  Fund’s  office  at  15  Augustus  Road.  The  name  given  on  the  invoice 
reads  ‘Kelchowsky’,  though  it  is  known  that  until  1894  Voinich  was  the  Fund  business  manager. 
I  have  been  unable  to  identify  Kelchowsky.  Bob  Henderson  has  a  recollection  that  Kel'chevskii 
may  have  been  a  pseudonym  of  Voinich,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the  source. 

69  D.  Senese,  S’.  M.  Stepniak-Kravchinskii:  the  London  Years ,  Russian  Bibliography  Series,  33 
(Newtonville,  Mass,  Oriental  Research  Partners,  1987),  pp.  81-82. 
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Fig.  2.  Title  page  of  BL  copy  of  Spisok  russkikh  knig  napechatannykh  vne 
Rossii  za  poslednee  desiatiletie,  1875-1885  (Berlin,  1885). 
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which  they  were  acquired  has  not  enabled  me  to  establish  any  consistent  pat¬ 
tern  of  deposit  or  non-deposit  by  emigre  publishers,  nevertheless  almost  every 
book  which  I  have  examined  so  far  raises  a  whole  range  of  interesting  questions 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Russian  publishing  organisations  in  Britain,  and 
the  British  Museum  Library  collections.  This  preliminary  research  establishes 
for  the  first  time  what  is  held  by  the  British  Library,  and  gives  an  indication  of 
further  insights  which  could  be  gained  from  a  larger-scale  project. 


Reviews 


Reading  for  Entertainment  in  Contemporary  Russia:  Post-Soviet  Popular  Literature 
in  Historical  Perspective ,  edited  by  Steven  Lovell  and  Birgit  Menzel.  Munich, 
Verlag  Otto  Sagner,  2005.  202  pp.  Bibliography. 

Reading  for  Entertainment  in  Contemporary  Russia  makes  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  rise  of  popular  literature  throughout  the  1990s  in  Russia,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  its  historical  context  and  socio-cultural  significance. 
The  volume  consists  of  essays  by  both  Western  and  Russian  scholars,  provid¬ 
ing  a  broad  critical  perspective. 

The  two  introductory  essays  by  Steven  Lovell  tackle  the  general  history  of 
literature  as  entertainment  in  Russia  and  the  diverse  nature  of  that  literature 
in  its  most  recent  manifestations.  After  Birgit  Menzel’s  essay  on  the  intricacies 
of  book  supply  and  consumption  in  Russia,  there  follow  chapters  on  each  of 
the  main  genres  of  popular  fiction:  crime,  the  action  thriller  ( boevik ),  science- 
fiction  and  fantasy,  romance  and  the  historical  novel. 

Lovell’s  opening  essay  provides  an  overview  of  the  history  of  popular  lit¬ 
erature  in  Russia,  and  highlights  the  problematic  nature  of  the  basic  concept 
of  reading  as  a  form  entertainment  in  Russia.  Lovell  refers  to  the  particular 
Russian  cultural  view  of  literature  as  something  elevated,  with  a  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  and  not  so  readily  associated  with  the  ‘popular’  as  in  the  West.  Lovell  is 
also,  however,  at  pains  to  stress  that  elements  of  the  popular  have  always  been 
present  to  some  extent  in  Russian  literature,  and  identifies  distinctly  popu¬ 
lar  features  in  nineteenth-century  classics,  and  especially  in  socialist  realism. 
Although  Lovell  does  not  claim  explicitly  that  socialist  realism  was  a  Soviet 
equivalent  to  western  popular  literature,  the  parallel  does  seem  to  be  implicit 
in  his  essay.  Whether  superficial  narrative  similarities,  a  requirement  to  be  en¬ 
gaging  and  an  inherently  formulaic  nature  justify  any  meaningful  comparison 
is,  however,  somewhat  doubtful.  Indeed,  Lovell  himself  goes  on  to  identify  the 
‘moral  improvement’  function  of  socialist  realism,  the  lack  of  any  sort  of  mar¬ 
ket  and  fundamentally  differing  systems  of  values  as  vital  differences  between 
the  two. 

Birgit  Menzel’s  essay  ‘Writing,  Reading  and  Selling  Literature  in  Russia 
1986-2004’  provides  the  background  knowledge  indispensable  to  any  study 
of  this  sort — that  of  the  mechanics  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  essay  examines  the  rapid  decline  in  the  Soviet  system  of  controlled 
supply  of  literature  through  libraries  and  journals  to  the  market-driven  con¬ 
sumerism  of  the  nineties,  against  a  background  of  equally  rapidly  changing 
reading  habits  and  a  fundamental  re-evaluation  of  the  cultural  role  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  society. 
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It  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  the  latter  point,  about  the  dramatic  change  in 
the  perceived  role  of  the  writer,  from  moral  leader  to  faceless  product,  is  not 
examined  more  fully  in  the  book,  being  mentioned  rather  as  part  of  a  general 
process  of  changing  reading  habits. 

These  initial,  more  general  essays  are  well  balanced  by  the  five  genre-specific 
ones  which  constitute  the  second  half  of  the  book.  Marina  Koreneva  looks 
at  the  massive  success  of  detective  fiction  in  Russia  in  the  1990s,  outlining 
important  Russian  idiosyncrasies  in  this  largely  imported  genre.  While  main¬ 
taining  that  Russian  detective  fiction  provides  nothing  particularly  innovative 
compared  to  the  Western  models  it  draws  on,  she  identifies  certain  strands 
in  Russian  detective  fiction  which  can  be  followed  back  to  folk  archetypes, 
and  which  give  it  a  specifically  ambiguous  morality,  in  which  victims  are  also 
criminals,  the  villain  is  often  sympathetic,  individual  blame  for  wrong-doing 
is  replaced  by  guilt  of  the  corrupt  state,  and  where  the  natural  law  of  ‘sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest/craftiest’  rules.  She  sees  the  phenomenon  of  contemporary 
Russian  detective  fiction  as  ‘collective  Russian  folk  tale  . . .  [which]  makes  ex¬ 
plicit  the  negative  side  of  reality  while  heightening  the  consciousness  of  the 
positive’  (p.  100).  The  conclusions  are  fascinating,  and  well  demonstrated 
through  close  reference  to  texts.  The  suggestion,  however,  that  moral  am¬ 
biguity  is  something  particularly  Russian  does  not  stand  up  to  recent  trends 
in  Western  crime  fiction,  which  is  full  of  similarly  vague  boundaries  between 
good  and  evil. 

Boris  Dubin  analyses  both  the  boevik ,  or  action  thriller,  and  the  historical 
novel.  Of  particular  interest  is  his  analysis  of  the  poetics  and  psychological 
techniques  used  by  the  authors  of  the  former  to  appeal  to  readers. 

The  historical  novel  has  a  long  tradition  in  Russian  literature,  and  has  long 
played  an  important  role  in  social  debate.  Its  late  twentieth  century  incarna¬ 
tion  is,  however,  an  unsubtle,  ideology-loaded  creature  which  feeds  on  the 
revival  of  nationalistic  feeling  of  the  mid-1990s.  Dubin ’s  enlightening  picture 
of  recent  Russian  historical  fiction  as  self-generating  nationalist  propaganda 
is  marred  only  by  the  lack  of  close  textual  analysis — the  neat  mini-summaries 
which  accompany  the  other  essays  in  the  book  are  sadly  absent. 

The  fact  that  Russian  has  its  own  term  for  science  fiction — nauchnaia 
fantastika — is  testament  to  its  long  tradition  in  Russian  literature.  Birgit 
Menzel  follows  the  development  of  nauchnaia  fantastika  from  its  origins 
in  nineteenth-century  utopian-fantastic  literature,  to  early  soviet  literature, 
through  the  revival  during  the  space  race  which  produced  the  Strugatskiis 
to  today’s  highly  diverse  scene.  Menzel’s  analysis  of  the  texts  conveys  well  the 
diversity  of  Russian  sci-fi  and  fantasy  and  makes  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
ideas  it  expresses,  from  Slavic-supremacist  fantasy  to  the  post-modern  irony  of 
the  ‘turborealists’.  Her  final  conclusion  that  this  literature  provides  escapism 
from  reality  for  young  males  is,  however,  something  of  a  truism. 
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Maria  Cherniak  reaches  a  similarly  banal  conclusion  in  her  analysis  of  ro¬ 
mantic  fiction,  stating  that,  though  this  sort  of  literature  does  little  to  ad¬ 
vance  feminism,  it  does  give  women  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  family 
life  through  reading.  Despite  this,  Cherniak’s  analysis  is  comprehensive  and 
interesting  in  its  portrait  of  a  yawning  gap  in  the  Soviet  literary  map,  and  the 
subsequent  flood  of  fiction  which  would  fill  it  in  the  nineties,  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  life  of  many  women. 

Despite  the  obviousness  of  one  or  two  of  the  conclusions,  and  perhaps  a 
slight  over-emphasis  on  the  Soviet  period  (which  is  not  the  focus  of  the  book), 
the  essays  in  the  volume  provide  an  exhaustive  and  perceptive  survey  of  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  Russian  popular  literature  after  the  collapse  of 
communism,  as  well  as  of  the  myriad  of  ideas  it  conveys,  and  range  of  roles 
it  fulfils.  They  prove  beyond  doubt  that  if  one  wishes  to  understand  the  post- 
Soviet  socio-cultural  landscape,  then  a  look  at  what  is  filling  its  bookshelves  is 
a  good  place  to  start. 

Uilleam  Blacker  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies, 

University  College  London 


Arlen  Blium,  Zapreshchennye  knigi  russkikh  pisatelei  i  literaturovedov  191 7-1991 : 
Indeks  sovetskoi  tsenzury  s  kommentariiami.  St  Petersburg,  Sankt-Peterburgskii 
gosudarstvennyi  universitet  kul'tury  i  iskusstv,  2003.  404  pp.  Name  index. 
ISBN  5-94708-023-0. 

Dr  Blium  is  the  world’s  leading  expert  on  Russian  censorship  during  its  So¬ 
viet  period.  The  book  under  review  is  the  result  of  a  huge  amount  of  painstak¬ 
ing  toil  in  archives  and  libraries — the  sort  of  scholarship  that  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  West  is  usually  undertaken  by  a  whole  team  of  academics  and  their  assis¬ 
tants,  financed  by  a  generous  grant  from  some  research  council  or  foundation. 
The  volume  consists  of  some  1230  entries  on  approximately  the  same  number 
of  officially  published  Soviet  works  of  and  about  literature  (nearly  all  of  them 
examined  de  visu)  that  sooner  or  later  (exactly  when  is  often  unclear)  were 
regarded  as  too  harmful  to  be  sold  in  bookshops  or  made  readily  available  in 
libraries.  Most  copies  of  such  books  were  destroyed  (Blium  puts  the  figure  at 
over  one  billion — p.  6),  with  just  a  few  copies  being  kept  in  the  ‘special  collec¬ 
tions  departments’  ( spetskhrany )  of  a  handful  of  libraries.  Access  to  these  items 
was,  of  course,  strictly  controlled.  The  author  estimates  that  altogether  about 
100,000  titles  met  this  fate,  of  which  some  7-8%,  i.e.  roughly  7,000  titles, 
were  works  of  or  about  belles-lettres  (pp.  6-7).  Many  of  the  books  missing  from 
Blium’s  annotated  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  are  probably  works  by  authors, 
all  of  whose  publications  were  banned  at  one  time  or  another  (for  instance, 
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Veselyi,  Vinnichenko,  Vladimov,  Voinovich  and  Voronskii,  just  to  take  pp.  65- 
68).  The  logic  of  Glavlit  and  the  Ideological  or  Agitation  and  Propaganda 
Directorates  of  the  CC  of  the  CPSU  is  hard  to  fathom — so  far  as  available 
documentation  is  concerned,  there  was  never  a  total  ban  on,  for  instance,  Gu¬ 
milev  and  Mandel'shtam  (see  pp.  17,  25,  125).  Moreover,  as  Orwell  realised 
sixty  years  ago,  it  made  absolutely  no  difference  whether  an  enemy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  praised  or  criticised  (see  p.  15) — just  one  passing  mention  of  his  name 
could  be  enough,  often  years  later,  for  an  entire  tome  to  be  withdrawn.  As  one 
official  document  put  it,  ‘There  are  too  many  pronouncements  by  Trotskii, 
and  although  the  author  himself  has  a  negative  attitude  to  this  personality,  the 
book  is  still  harmful,  as  it  might  provoke  some  unhealthy  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  reader’  (p.  21).  This  ‘fear  of  the  name’  resulted  in  problems  for  some 
editions  of  Gogol' ’s  Dead  Souls ,  Goncharov’s  Oblomov  and  Turgenev’s  Fathers 
and  Children  because  they  had  introductions  by  Kamenev  or  Voronskii.  No- 
one,  even  the  author  of  the  Soviet  national  anthem,  was  exempt  from  post¬ 
publication  trouble — books  containing  Mikhalkov’s  verses  in  praise  of  Tito 
were  withdrawn  in  the  late  1940s,  to  be  replaced  in  the  spetskhrany  in  the  mid- 
1950s  by  his  subsequent  verses  attacking  Tito  (pp.  20,  130-131).  Most  copies 
of  politically  completely  correct  books  were  destroyed  or  had  pages  torn  out  of 
them  or  glued  together  ‘merely’  because  they  had  been  typeset  in  the  printing 
works  named  after  Bukharin  (p.  16)  or  contained  advertisements  at  the  end 
for  volumes  that  had  later  become  netsenzurnye  (i.e.  that  had  to  be  censored). 

Depending  on  their  background,  readers  of  this  book  will  find  some  en¬ 
tries  much  more  interesting  than  others.  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
works  published  during  or  after  WWII  that  were  subsequently  found  wanting 
because  they  painted  too  bleak  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  during  the  Nazi  blockade  of  Leningrad  (entries  75,  215,  376,  492-498). 
And  another  benefit  that  came  from  working  through  Blium’s  Index  was  that 
it  drew  my  attention  both  to  people  who  showed  tremendous  courage  and  de¬ 
cency  in  difficult  times  (such  as  Veresaev,  entries  110,  111,  120,  and  Vitiazev, 
entries  1212  and  1213),  and  to  neglected  or  forgotten  works  which  are  clearly 
well  worth  reading  today  (e.g.  Grabar'’s  Zhemchuga  ot  tet-a-teta  (p.  75),  Zozu¬ 
lia’s  Rasskaz  ob  Ake  i  chelovechestve  (p.  88),  Kozyrev’s  Leningrad  and  Piatoe 
puteshestvie  Lemiuelia  Gullivera  (pp.  106-107),  Aleksei  {not  Andrei)  Platonov’s 
Makar — karaiushchaia  ruka  (p.  147),  Mikhail  Chess’s  Elop  (p.  185)  and  Boris 
Chetverikov’s  Liuban'  and  Matlet  (p.  186).  (In  this  last  story,  a  telegraph- 
operator  tries  to  impress  a  girl  by  using  1 5  matches  to  make  up,  successively, 
the  figure  666,  the  word  ‘Lenin’  and  a  five-pointed  star.) 

Among  the  curiosities  there  are,  in  the  space  of  three  pages  (140-142),  notes 
on  works  by  Pavlenko,  Panova  and  Pasternak,  all  of  which  display  a  politically 
incorrect  (i.e.  critical)  attitude  to  Tsarist  policies  in  the  North  Caucasus,  es¬ 
pecially  towards  the  Chechens.  British  readers  will  be  intrigued  by  Vladimir 
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Lifshits’s  invention  of  an  English  poet,  one  James  Clifford,  who  supposedly 
died  at  the  front  in  1944  and  whose  work  was  later  ‘translated’  and  published 
by  Lifshits  (p.  120).  Other  intriguing  details  concern  Lunacharskii,  several  of 
whose  volumes  were  taken  off  the  shelves  of  bookshops  and  libraries  in  1931, 
shortly  after  he  had  resigned  as  the  People’s  Commissar  for  Enlightenment 
(pp.  309-310),  and  John  Dos  Passos,  the  only  foreign  writer  with  an  entry 
here,  on  page  339  (the  tribulations  of  the  works  of  Howard  Fast  and  other 
renegades  and  turncoats  could  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  study).  Lastly,  I  was 
struck  by  the  change  from  the  use  of  the  noun  iz'iatie  (until  at  least  1956)  to 
its  replacement  by  the  milder  term  iskliuchenie  by  1960  in  the  titles  of  GlavliU s 
composite  lists  of  books  to  be  removed  from  libraries  and  bookshops. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  innumerable  Soviet  books  about 
other  subjects,  notably  politics,  that  got  into  trouble  in  the  brave  new  world 
of  Soviet  socialism.  What  I  would  particularly  welcome  is  the  reprinting  of 
as  many  as  possible  of  Glavlit’s  Bulletins ,  many  of  which  are  quoted  here  and 
which  came  out  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  are  hardly  known  even  to  the 
Russian  reading  public.  Perhaps  someone  in  St  Petersburg  or  Moscow  could 
come  up  with  the  funding  for  such  a  worthwhile  task? 

Martin  Dewhirst  Department  of  Slavonic  Studies, 

University  of  Glasgow 


N.  G.  Patrusheva  (comp.),  Tsenzura  v  Rossii  v  kontse  XlX-nachale  XX  veka: 
Sbornik  vospominanii.  St  Petersburg,  Rossiiskaia  natsional'naia  biblioteka, 
2003.  368  pp.  Illustrations.  Notes.  Name  index.  Index  of  periodical  publi¬ 
cations.  ISBN  5-86007-295-3. 

Apart  from  an  excellent  introductory  article  (pp.  8-42)  by  the  compiler,  this 
fascinating  volume  consists  of  extracts  from  the  recollections  of  thirty-three 
Russian  censors,  writers,  scholars,  editors  and  journalists  covering  the  period 
from  the  late  1850s  to  the  early  twentieth  century.  Of  course,  all  memoirs 
should  be  read  with  caution,  especially  when  the  authors  write  about  their  own 
motivations  and  reproduce,  years  or  decades  after  the  event,  conversations 
to  which  they  had  been  privy  or  in  which  they  had  taken  part.  Nonetheless, 
because  of  the  gap  between  the  written  laws,  statutes  and  ‘temporary’  (often 
very  long-lasting,  see  pp.  195-196)  rules  and  regulations  on  the  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ways  in  which  they  were  and  were  not  implemented 
in  practice,  personal  reminiscences  (as  well  as,  sometimes,  belles-lettres)  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  ‘how  it  really  was’. 

After  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  in  1861,  arguments  about  press  freedom 
revolved  around  two  particular  issues:  (1)  the  relationship  between  prepubli- 
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cation  (predvaritel'nyi ,  preliminary)  censorship  and  post-publication  ( karateV - 
nyi ,  literally,  punitive)  censorship,  and  (2)  the  relationship  between  control  ex¬ 
ercised  via  the  judiciary  and  control  maintained  by  ‘administrative  methods’. 
During  the  decades  covered  by  this  volume,  the  reliance  of  the  authorities 
mainly  on  the  one  or  the  other  type  of  censorship  and  control  periodically 
changed,  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  advocates  of  a  strong  ‘vertical  of 
power’  (as  it  would  now  be  called)  had  the  upper  hand  over  those  who  deemed 
it  more  expedient  to  try  to  buy  off  the  malcontents  by  offering  them  a  few 
concessions.  In  reality,  of  course,  both  kinds  of  censorship  and  both  meth¬ 
ods  of  control  existed  simultaneously.  For  instance,  for  forty  years  after  1865 
newspapers  printed  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were  subject  to  punitive 
censorship,  whereas  most  newspapers  that  came  out  elsewhere  in  the  Russian 
Empire  were  censored  prior  to  publication,  with  the  onus  of  responsibility  thus 
falling  officially,  if  not  in  practice,  not  on  the  journalists  and  editors  but  on  the 
newspaper’s  censor.  And  because  there  was  no  meaningful  separation  of  pow¬ 
ers,  let  alone  the  rule  of  law,  in  the  autocratic  state,  the  distinction  between 
applying  either  judicial  procedures  or  administrative  methods  to  control  and, 
where  necessary,  to  punish  the  printed  word,  often  seems  to  be  a  false  one. 

This  compendium  provides  ample  support  for  these  assertions.  Life  for 
journalists  in  the  provinces  was  very  different  from  that  of  their  colleagues 
in  the  two  capitals.  A  great  merit  of  the  volume  is  that  it  contains  mem¬ 
oirs  by  and  about  censors  in  Warsaw  (pp.  69-79),  Kiev  (pp.  124-129, 
203-208),  Odessa  (pp.  137-160,  162-173,  208-211),  Orel  (pp.  191-194), 
Rostov-on-Don  (pp.  211-212),  Kazan'  and  Nizhnii  Novgorod  (pp.  224-229, 
261-268),  Iaroslavl'  and  Rybinsk  (pp.  273-280),  Tiflis  (pp.  280-282)  and 
Blagoveshchensk,  Siberia  (pp.  282-287).  Writing  in  1910,  when  ‘even’  provin¬ 
cial  newspapers  were  no  longer  subjected  to  prepublication  censorship,  the 
author  of  this  last  memoir  states:  ‘Whereas  earlier  they  confiscated  issues  and 
distorted  the  contents,  now  they  inflict  financial  penalties  and  send  you  to 
prison.  The  question  is,  which  is  better,  the  former  or  the  latter?!’  (p.  288). 
A  report  of  the  Chief  Directorate  for  the  Press  ( Glavnoe  upravlenie  po  delam 
pechati)  for  1868-1870  stresses  that  the  courts  (rather  than  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures)  can  be  used  to  prosecute  the  printed  word  ‘only  when  they  realise 
that  they  too  are  governmental  institutions  and  therefore,  in  cases  concerning 
the  press  initiated  by  the  government,  they  must  [or  ‘should’]  show  solidarity 
with  it,  that  is,  share  with  complete  impartiality  [i.e.  partiality]  its  views  of  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  laws’  (p.  19).  See  also  M.  N.  Longinov’s  view 
of  the  ‘independence’  of  the  judicial  branch  on  page  319. 

In  1863  the  censorship  agency  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
People’s  Enlightenment  to  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs.  Why?  The  only 
answer  given  here  (p.  60)  is  the  view  of  the  Minister  of  Enlightenment,  E.  P. 
Kovalevskii,  that  censorship  is  a  function  of  the  police  and  should  therefore 
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be  removed  from  his  Ministry.  After  a  three-year  gap,  the  Chief  Directorate 
for  Censorship  (1828-1862)  was  replaced  by  the  above-mentioned  Chief  Di¬ 
rectorate  for  the  Press  (1865-1917),  but  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  lower- 
level  ‘censorship  committees’  ( tsenzurnye  komitety )  were  not  given  a  more  eu¬ 
phemistic  name.  That  happened  only  in  1906,  when  the  negative  connota¬ 
tions  of  the  word  ‘censorship’  caused  the  renaming  of  the  censorship  commit¬ 
tees,  which  now  became  ‘committees  for  press  affairs’,  and  ‘censors’  were  now 
called  ‘members  of  press  committees’  (p.  36).  One  recalls  that  whereas  in  the 
next  censorship  statutes,  of  6  June  1922,  the  word  tsenzura  is  used  four  times 
and  the  word  kontrol'  is  absent,  in  the  following  statutes  of  6  June  1931,  the 
word  kontrol'  occurs  seven  times  and  the  word  tsenzura  is  totally  missing.  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  blurred  borderlines  between  (self-)  censorship  and  (self-)  control 
present  a  problem  whenever  we  discuss  this  phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  this  collection  contains  numerous  anec¬ 
dotes  about  the  absurdities  of  the  tsarist  censorship,  some  of  them  remarkably 
similar  to  stories  about  its  Soviet  successor.  For  instance  (pp.  211-212),  in 
1904  the  creator  of  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Skrydlov  was  thought  by  many  to 
have  hidden  the  face  of  a  Japanese  man,  possibly  Admiral  Togo,  in  Skrydlov’s 
beard.  Censor  M.  P.  Solov'ev  forbade  the  publication  of  insulting  remarks 
about  mothers-in-law  as  likely  to  undermine  family  values  (pp.  151,  199). 
Another  censor  banned  any  articles  on  the  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs  as  less  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  1861  and  serfdom,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  might  well  be  reinstituted  (pp.  26,  135,  187-190).  On  the  list  of  subjects 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  press  are  outbreaks  of  cholera  (pp.  26,  162).  Re¬ 
views  of  Hamlet  were  sometimes  banned  because  of  the  Romanovs’  Danish 
relatives  (pp.  145,  165).  One  censor  wanted  the  dreaded  name  of  Karl  Marx 
to  be  replaced  by  that  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  ‘famine’  ( golod)  to  be  changed  into  ‘crop 
failure’  ( nedorod)  (p.  228;  see  also  p.  269).  Ugnetennyi  (‘oppressed’)  was,  as  a 
compromise  solution,  turned  into  the  somewhat  milder  prignetennyi  (p.  273), 
and  the  shockingly  indecent  golaia  istina  (‘naked  truth’)  metamorphosed  into 
neprikrytaia  pravda  (roughly,  ‘undisguised  truth’)  (p.  274). 

It  isn’t  entirely  clear  from  this  volume  what  relations  were  like  between  the 
Chief  Directorate  for  the  Press,  which  exercised  general  oversight  over  ques¬ 
tions  of  censorship,  and  the  censorship  committees  which  functioned  in  the 
capitals  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  and  did  most  but  by  no  means  all  of 
the  work;  however,  note  25  on  page  313  provides  references  to  a  number  of 
articles  which  touch  on  this  subject.  What  is  clear,  and  provides  a  great  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Soviet  censorship  system,  is  the  accessibility  of  censors  to  all  and 
any  of  their  victims,  who  were  often  able  to  come  to  a  reasonable  compromise 
during  the  course  of  a  friendly  or  not  so  friendly  face-to-face  discussion.  An¬ 
other  interesting  point  comes  out  during  a  reading  of  all  these  memoirs:  some 
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of  the  censors  (notably  M.  P.  Solov'ev)  are  described  in  rather  different  ways 
by  the  various  writers  and  editors  who  had  dealings  with  them.  In  conclusion, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tsarist  censorship  should  share  any  of  the 
blame  for  the  1905  Revolution  and  for  what  happened  in  Russia  thereafter. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country  and  its  people  if  the  printed 
word  had  not  been  taken  so  extremely  seriously,  but  this  is  hardly  the  fault  of 
the  censorship  bodies  alone. 

Martin  Dewhirst  Department  of  Slavonic  Studies , 

University  of  Glasgow 


Tsenzura  v  Rossii:  Istoriia  i  sovremennost' .  Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov.  Edited  by 
M.  B.  Konashev  and  N.  G.  Patrusheva.  St  Petersburg,  Izdatel'stvo  Rossiiskoi 
natsional'noi  biblioteki.  Vol.  1  (2001),  272  pp.;  vol.  2  (2005),  288  pp. 

These  two  volumes  represent  important  and  most  welcome  resources  for 
the  study  of  the  history  of  censorship  in  imperial  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  grew  out  of  conferences  held  in  St  Petersburg,  co-sponsored  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  National  Library  and  the  St  Petersburg  branch  of  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences’  Institute  of  the  History  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Technology. 
The  volumes  include  papers  delivered  at  the  conferences  as  well  as  some  addi¬ 
tional  articles,  bibliographic  material,  and  archival  publications  from  Russian 
repositories.  (In  the  interest  of  disclosure,  this  reviewer  acknowledges  that  an 
article  by  her  appears  in  vol.  1 .) 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  glasnost'  and  perestroika  began,  and  15  years 
since  the  Soviet  Union  ended.  These  volumes  illustrate  how  scholarship  in  a 
particular  field  begins  to  grow  into  maturity  after  cataclysmic  changes.  In  the 
years  immediately  following  such  changes,  Russian  observers  reported  what 
they  had  seen  and  experienced,  and  these  early  documents  are  immensely  im¬ 
portant.  Often  these  reports  are  somewhat  subjective  and  emotional,  and  why 
should  they  not  be?  As  one  Russian  participant  in  a  1993  international  con¬ 
ference  on  censorship  in  imperial  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  noted,  it  was 
too  early  then  to  do  more  than  utter  incoherent  screams;  serious  scholarship 
would  have  to  wait  until  later. 

‘Later’  has  arrived.  With  the  passage  of  time  it  has  become  possible  to 
achieve  the  distance  and  calm  necessary  to  take  stock  of  the  changes,  to  ex¬ 
plore  hitherto  closed  library  and  archival  collections,  to  talk  to  individuals  who 
played  a  role  in  the  Soviet  censorship  system,  and  to  connect  with  colleagues 
in  various  countries  who  have  been  working  on  relevant  research.  Most  of  the 
contributors  to  these  volumes  are  Russian  scholars  who  are  deeply  invested 
in  censorship  research;  a  few  are  Western  scholars  who  have  been  working  in 
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this  area  for  many  years  or  who,  though  not  specialists  on  censorship  in  Russia 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  knowledgeable  about  the  subject  in  general.  For  us 
Westerners,  speaking  and  writing  about  censorship  is  no  novelty;  we  have  al¬ 
ways  had  platforms  from  which  to  deliver  the  results  of  our  research.  For  our 
Russian  colleagues  the  situation  is,  of  course,  quite  different;  in  Soviet  times 
they  were  able  to  do  some  research,  but  not  to  talk  about  Soviet  censorship 
publicly  or  to  publish  the  results.  Now  practically  everything  is  possible,  and 
scholarship  is  much  the  richer  for  it.  I  hope  the  St  Petersburg  conferences,  and 
others  like  it,  will  flourish,  and  that  volumes  like  these  two  will  continue  to  be 
published. 

Marianna  Tax  Choldin  Chicago ,  Illinois 


Books  and  Artifacts  (16th-20th  Centuries)  from  the  Personal  and  Palace  Libraries 
of  the  Romanov  Dynasty,  and  the  Russian  Elite:  a  Catalogue  (Knigi  i  rukopisi  iz 
chastnykh  i  dvortsovykh  sobranii  dinastii  Romanovykh  i  Rossiiskikh  Artistokratich- 
eskikh  Domov  (16-20  v.v.):  katalog  kollektsii).  Compiled  by  Alexander  Rabi¬ 
novich.  New  York,  2005.  Bibliography.  Illustrations. 

This  magnificent  and  varied  collection  of  205  items  was,  as  noted  by  the 
collector  and  compiler  in  his  foreword,  acquired  over  the  course  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ‘at  auctions  . . . ,  antiquarian  book  fairs  and  from  dealers 
in  rare  books  and  even  at  flea  markets  and  garage  sales’.  The  catalogue  largely 
follows  the  conventions  to  be  found  in  auction  catalogues.  There  is  a  good 
basic  bibliographical  description  of  each  item,  and  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  copy  descriptions,  with  notes  about  bindings,  inscriptions,  bookplates 
and  provenance.  Where  known,  the  compiler  has  noted  the  various  auctions 
or  book  dealers  from  which  the  items  were  purchased  at  various  stages  of  their 
chequered  history. 

For  seventy-three  of  the  ‘highlights’  of  the  collection,  descriptions  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  at  least  one  very  high  quality  colour  illustration.  The  large  ob¬ 
long  format  of  the  catalogue  provides  the  possibility  of  having  two  or  three 
good-sized  illustrations  side  by  side  on  one  opening.  Some  rare  and  colour¬ 
ful  items  are  very  extensively  illustrated,  for  example:  the  binding  and  all  14 
plates  of  a  (1769)  set  of  gouaches  on  vellum  depicting  the  coats-of-arms  of 
those  employed  at  the  court  of  Catherine  the  Great  to  care  for  the  physical  and 
educational  needs  of  her  son,  the  Tsesarevich  Pavel  Petrovich  (no.  169);  and 
a  late  sixteenth-century  Moscow  manuscript  of  John  Chrysostom’s  Besedy  na 
Evangelista  Matveia  with  two  very  fine  illuminated  headpieces  (no.  73).  This 
is  the  earliest  item  in  the  collection  apart  from  four  richly  illuminated  land 
charters  issued  by  Tsar  Mikhail,  complete  with  imperial  seal  (nos.  87-90). 
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The  collection  contains  over  a  dozen  of  documents  and  manuscripts,  and 
of  lithographs  or  engravings,  a  number  of  sets  of  original  photographs,  and 
some  ephemera,  for  example:  dinner  invitations  and  menus  from  the  time  of 
Nicholas  IPs  coronation  (no.  41);  a  set  of  80  educational  geographic  cards  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Russia,  hand-coloured  lithographs,  owned  by  the  youngest 
son  of  Nicholas  I  (no.  49);  and  a  splendid  example  of  a  pamiatnaia  kniga  con¬ 
taining  inscriptions,  quotations,  dedications  and  drawings  penned  by  guests  to 
the  Ryazan  estate  of  the  Brianchikov  family  (no.  35)  There  are  relatively  few 
‘artifacts’. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  collection  consists  of  printed  books.  Many  of 
these  are  the  kind  of  publications  which  one  could  expect  to  find  in  impe¬ 
rial  or  nobility  libraries— coronation  albums  (Anne,  Elizabeth,  Alexander  III, 
Nicholas  II),  topographical,  military  and  religious  works,  and  books  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  Romanovs.  But  overall  there  are  examples  of  literature  on 
many  topics.  Nineteenth-century  imprints  predominate.  The  majority  were 
published  in  Russia,  though  there  are  quite  a  few  French  imprints,  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  German,  and  a  couple  of  London  ones — Barry  Herbert’s  Russia  in 
1870  (no.  6)  and  Charles  Kingsley’s  The  Water  Babies  (no.  75),  a  present  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  from  her  Prussian  godmother.  There  are  a  few 
examples  of  popular  French  literature.  Nos.  42  ( Le  jeu  de  la  mort)  and  43 
(. Madame  Gil  Bias ,  in  19  volumes),  both  from  the  Tsarskoe  Selo  Library  and 
the  first  with  the  bookplate  of  Alexander  II,  are  works  by  the  bestselling  author 
of  crime  fiction  and  swashbuckling  novels,  Paul  Feval.  Also  with  the  library 
stamp  ‘Bibliotheque  de  Tsarskoe  Selo’  and  a  binding  incorporating  the  arms 
of  Empress  Elizaveta  Alekseeva,  consort  of  Alexander  I,  is  a  copy  of  the  1812 
edition  of  Le  dentiste  des  dames ,  a  work  by  the  fashionable  Paris  dentist  Joseph 
Lemaire.  Particular  mention  must  be  made  of  another  group  of  books  which 
were,  undoubtedly,  books  that  were  read:  seven  children’s  books  belonging 
to  the  daughters  of  Nicholas  and  Alexandra — the  Grand  Duchesses  Ol'ga, 
Tat'iana,  Mariia  and  Anastasiia  (nos.  3,  4,  19,  75,  122,  196  and  199).  One  of 
them,  by  Lidiia  Charskaia,  a  writer  of  popular  girl’s  adventure  and  boarding- 
school  stories,  has  hand  colourings  by  Anastasiia,  and  the  children’s  magazine 
Zadushevnoe  slovo  (which  also  published  Charskaia)  has  her  pencil  drawing  of 
a  hospital  scene.  Even  more  poignant  are  the  twenty-nine  postcards  (no.  22) 
written  by  the  girls  between  1910  and  1918.  The  last  one,  postmarked  To¬ 
bolsk,  reached  its  recipient  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  on  18  August,  the  day  before  the 
family  was  executed. 

There  is  an  interesting  spread  of  styles  of  printing  and  book  production, 
with  examples  from  many  of  the  most  well-known  Russia  presses — the  Sin- 
odal'naia  tipografiia,  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  Smirdin,  Volf,  Suvorin,  Golike  and 
Vil'borg  and  so  on. 

However,  the  main  interest  of  the  collection  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
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lications,  but  in  the  copies.  The  copy  descriptions,  especially  the  clear  illustra¬ 
tions  of  bindings  are  particularly  valuable,  given  the  paucity  of  good  illustrated 
books  on  Russian  bindings.  The  catalogue  has  a  host  of  examples  of  exquisite, 
elegant  and  restrained  Moroccan  bindings,  with  gilt  stamps  or  ornaments, 
many  incorporating  various  imperial  monograms,  ciphers  or  coats-of-arms. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  there  are  a  number  of  custom  made  bindings 
in  the  sumptuous  and  exuberant  ‘Russian  style’  of  the  late  nineteenth-century. 
Most  unusual  is  the  carved  olivewood  binding  of  an  album  of  photographs  of 
Jerusalem  (no.  14),  with  a  carved  mother-of-pearl  coat-of-  arms  and  name  (in 
Greek  letters)  of  the  owner,  the  diplomat  Aleksandr  Ivanovich  Nelidov  (1835- 
1910).  A  1913  Romanov  jubilee  commemorative  portfolio  has  embroidered 
portraits  of  Tsar  Mikhail  and  Emperor  Nicholas  II. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  wealth  of  information  on  provenance — ownership  in¬ 
scriptions,  manuscript  dedications,  bookplates,  library  stamps,  and  notes  on 
source  of  purchase  (auctions,  dealers) — furnish  us  with  copious  material  for 
the  study  of  the  journeys  made  by  these  books.  Over  twenty  of  them  were  once 
in  the  Palace  Library  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  about  a  dozen  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  a  number  from  other  palace  libraries.  It  is  evident  that  the  majority,  if  not 
all,  of  these  arrived  in  the  West  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  sales  of 
national  treasures  for  hard  currency.  Twenty  items  in  the  collection  (including 
many  from  Tsarskoe  Selo)  were  sold  in  New  York  at  the  auctions  set  up  in 
the  early  1930s  by  the  Plaza  Book  Corporation  in  New  York,  with  which  the 
enterprising  book  dealer  Israel  Perlstein  was  associated.  There  are  also  a  few 
examples  from  sales  by  firms  in  Europe  which  sold  on  such  material  (Gilhofer 
and  Ranschburg  in  Vienna  and  Jacques  Zolotnitskii  in  Paris).  In  more  recent 
times  many  of  the  books  were  previously  in  the  collection  of  Abraham  Heren- 
roth. 

Given  the  fascinating  history  of  these  books,  it  would  have  been  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  full  index  of  owners  and  of  personal,  palace  or  other  libraries 
in  which  the  copies  previously  resided.  There  are  useful  lists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  catalogue  of  Personal  Libraries  Represented,  Palace  Libraries  Repre¬ 
sented  and  Personal  Libraries  of  the  Russian  Elite  (but  without  references  to 
the  numbers  of  the  relevant  items),  and  a  number  of  previous  owners  of  the 
books  do  not  feature  in  these  lists.  The  catalogue  has  been  printed  in  a  limited 
edition  of  50  copies.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  its  contents  could  be  made  more 
widely  accessible,  since  it  is  potentially  an  invaluable  scholarly  tool  for  research 
into  the  history  of  the  Romanov  dynasty,  Russian  book  arts,  and  the  dispersal, 
migration  and  survival  of  cultural  treasures  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia. 


Christine  Thomas 


The  British  Library ,  London 
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Kirillicheskie  izdaniia  Rostovo-Iaroslavskoi  zemli  1493-1652  gg.  Katalog  pod 
redaktsiei  ...  I.  V.  Pozdeevoi,  Iaroslavl',  Rostov,  2004.  629  pp.  Illustrations, 
indexes.  ISBN  5-88697-124-6. 

CjiaBAHCKafl  KHtira  KHpHJinoBCKoro  mpH(j)Ta  XV — XVIII  bb.  3atmMaeT 
oco6oe  MecTO  b  hctophh  mhpoboh  KyjibTypbi.  OnncaHne  CTaponenaTHbix 
khht  Haaajiocb  y ace  b  Hanane  XIX  b.  (cm.,  HanpHMep,  "OnbiT  pocchhckoh 
6H6jiHorpa(j)HH  . ..’  B.  ConmcoBa,  BbimeniHHH  b  1813-1821  rr.).  C 

Tex  nop  Bbinuio  HeMano  KaTanoroB,  cocTaBjieHHbix  kslk  pocchhckhmh, 
Tax  n  HHOCTpaHHbiMH  6n6jiHorpa(j)aMH,  onncbiBaioLitHx  caMbie  pa3jiHHHbie 
(j)OH^bi,  npnneM  Bee  ohh  no-CBoeMy  3HaHHMbi  n  npencTaBnatoT  codon 
dojibinyio  ncTopnaecKyio  n  6n6jinorpa(J)HHecKyK)  iteHHOCTb.  Kax  OTMenatoT 
nccjie^OBaTejin,  ‘padoTbi  . . .  6n6jinorpa(J)OB  Moaoto  ycnoBHo  pa3nennTb 
Ha  Tpn  TnnojiorHHecKne  rpynnbi:  KaTanorn,  oxBaTbrnatomne  donbiHHe 
xpoHOJiornHecKne  nepno^bi,  . . .  KaTanorn,  pacKpbiBatoutne  (j)OHabi  KpynHbix 
TOCynapCTBeHHblX,  MOHaCTbipCKHX  H  ItepKOBHbIX  KHHTOXpaHHJIHnt,  a  TaKace 
codpaHna  nacrabix  dndnnoTeK;  nccnenoBaHHa,  nocBameHHbie  H3naTenbCKoit 
aeaTejibHOCTH  OTnenbHbix  ranorpa^nn  n  pernoHOB  . . .  ’  (FyceBa  A. A. 
BBeaeHne.  IIpnHitnnbi  n  MeTonbi  HaynHoro  onncaHna  b  cbozjhom  KaTanore 
//  TyceBa  A. A.  PhnaHHa  khphjijiobckoto  mpn(j)Ta  BTOpon  nojiOBHHbi  XVI 
Bexa.  CBo^Hbin  KaTanor.  KHnra  nepBaa.  MocKBa,  2003.  C.  8.).  HecMOTpa  Ha 
to,  hto  b  nepnneTnax  XX  b.,  a  b  Pocchh  3to  npe^ne  Bcero  jinKBH^aitna 
KynbTOBbix  yape^aeHHH  n  yHHHTO^eHne  nacTHbix  codpaHnn,  npoH30uijin 
3HaaHTejibHbie  nepepacnpe/teneHna  KHHacHbix  ())OHnoB  n  nx  KomteHTpaitna 
B  CTOJIHHHbIX  30HaX,  peTHOHaJIbHbie  COdpaHHa  pOCCHHCKOH  npOBHHItnn, 
odnacTHbie  My3enHbie  xpaHHJinma  ocTatoTca  TeM  He  MeHee  doraTenuinMn  n 
no  ceronHamHHH  neHb.  /JaHHbin  KaTanor  KnpnnnnHecKnx  H3^aHHH  Poctobo- 
XpocnaBCKon  3eMnn,  Ba^Henuiero  KynbTypHoro  iteHTpa  Pycn,  doraToro 
KHnacHbiMH  TpannitnaMH,  npencTaBnaeT  codon  onncaHne  caMoro  donbmoro 
codpaHna  CTaponenambix  khht  b  pocchhckoh  npoBHHitHH.  OaeBHflHO,  hto 
co3aaHHe  HaitHOHanbHOH  dHdnHorpa(J)HH  —  onHa  H3  Handonee  BaacHbix 
3anan  coBpeMeHHoro  dHdnnoTeHHoro  nena.  KHH)KHbie  doraTCTBa  odnacmbix 
h  paitoHHbix  iteHTpoB  Pocchh  3a  hcmhothm  HCKntoneHHeM  He  BBeneHbi  b 
HayaHbiH  odopoT,  a  HMetoutneca  xaTano^Hbie  onncaHHa  ycTapenn  h  He 
OTBeaatoT  coBpeMeHHbiM  TpedoBaHnaM  dHdnHorpac|)HH  h  HCTOHHHKOBeneHHa, 
noaTOMy  Tax  BaacHa  npennpHHHTaa  aBTOpaMH  KaTanora  padoTa  no  yneTy  h 
onncaHHK)  KHH^Hbix  naMaTHHKOB  aaHHoro  pernoHa. 

IIpH  padoTe  Han  KaTanoroM  aBTopbi  cTaBHnn  nepen  codon  pan 
3anaa  — -  sto  ocyutecTBneHHe  MaKCHManbHo  nonHoro  yneTa  KHHacHOH 
nponyKitHH  Bcero  (j)OHna  PocTOBO-XpocnaBCKoro  pernoHa,  npenocTaBneHHe 
pa3HocTopoHHeH  HH(})opMau,HH  o  KHHrax,  xapaKTepHCTHKa  ‘3K3eMnnapa 
khhth  KaK  HCTopHnecKoro  HCTOHHHKa’,  hto  no3Bonnno  dbi  dynyutHM 
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HCCJie^OBaTeJIHM  BbltfBHTb  TeHAeHIJHH  pa3BHTHa  KHHTOnenaTHOH  KyJTbTypbl  B 
aaHHOH  o6jiaCTH. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  b  pe3yjibTaTe  pa6oTbi  6bijiH  BbiHBJieHbi  h  onncaHbi  khhth 
XVI — nepBOH  nojioBHHbi  XVII  bb.  b  bocbmh  rocy^apcTBeHHbix  xpaHHJiHmax 
neTbipex  ropo^OB  >IpocjiaBCKOH  o6jiacTn:  ^pocjiaBCKHH  rocy^apCTBeHHbm 
neflarorHnecKHH  yHHBepcHTeT,  ilpocjiaBCKHH  My3eH-3anoBe^HHK, 
rocyaapcTBeHHbin  apxHB  ^pocnaBCKon  o6jiacTH,  ilpocjiaBCKaa  o6jiacTHaa 
6H6jiHOTeKa,  >IpocjiaBCKHH  xy/jcmecTBeHHbiH  My3en,  rocyaapcTBeHHbiH 
My3eH-3anoBe^HHK  ‘Poctobckhh  KpeMjib’,  Pbi6hhckhh  My3efi-3anoBe^HHK, 
Ytjihhckhh  HCTopHKO-xy^o)KecTBeHHbiH  My3en;  KpoMe  Toro,  b  KaTanor 
6bIJIH  BKJTIOHeHbl  H3^aHH5I  EjIOXHHCKOH  YcneHCKOH  CTapOo6pa£HeCKOH 
i^epKBH,  KHHra  H3  jiHHHOH  6H6jiHOTeKH  apxHenHCKona  HocH(j)a,  a  Tax^e 
boihjio  onncaHHe  MocxoBCKoro  uepKOBHoro  YcTaBa  1641  r.  H3  jihhhoh 
6n6jiHOTeKH  ry6epHaTOpa  >IpocjiaBCKOH  o6jiacTH  AM.  JlHCHimma.  Bcero 
KaTanor  BKjnonaeT  nojiHoe  HaynHoe  onncaHHe  629  aoeMnimpoB  209  H3^aHHH 
PocTOBo-^IpocjiaBCKOH  3eMJiH  1493-1652  rr.:  55  aoeMmiapoB  24-x  H3,ziaHHH 
XV — XVI  bb.,  574  (flBa  HOMepa  —  412  h  528  —  ayGjiHpOBaHbi  c  jiHTepOH 
‘a’)  3K3eMnjiapa  185-th  H3aaHHH  nepBOH  nojioBHHbi  XVII  b.  BpeMeHHbie 
paMKH  KaTajiora  He  »bjhhotc5i  cjiynaHHbiMH:  b  tom  bxoaht  onncaHHA 
khht,  H3^aHHbix  ^o  1652  r.,  T.e.  /jo  BpeMeHH  nepexo^a  Mockobckoto 
nenaTHoro  ^Bopa  b  Be^eHHe  naTpnapxa  HnKOHa,  ao  Hanajia  hoboto  nepno^a 
b  THnorpa(|)CKOH  ^eHTejibHOCTH;  npeanojiaraeTca  eme  onncaHHe  khht  c  1652 
r.  no  1700  r.  BKjnoHHTejibHo  h  onncaHHe  nenaTHbix  KHpHJuiHnecKHx  khht 
XVIII  B. 

Khhth,  H3^aHHbie  b  ^aHHbra  nepnoa,  b  ochobhom,  npe^Ha3HananHCb  ^jia 
o6cjiy»cHBaHHM  Hyac^  u,epKBH,  noTTOMy  ocHOBHaa  Macca  3a(j)HKCHpOBaHHbix 

H3flaHHH  -  pa3JTHHHbie  THnbI  JIHTypTHHeCKHX  KHHT:  IlcaJTTblpH,  AnOCTOJIbI, 

EBaHrejiHH.  Cpe/m  onncaHHbix  aoeMnjiapoB  HeKOTopbie  —  ^ocTaTOHHO 
pe/iKHe:  EBaHrejine  1575  r.,  H3#aHHoe  IleTpoM  TnMO(j)eeBbiM  McTHCjiaBijeM; 
YaHTejibHoe  EBaHrejine  1580  r.  Bacnjina  MnxaHjioBHHa  TapaGyp^bi, 
(|)parMeHT  pe^Koil  IIcajiTbipH  c  ^lacocjiOBijeM  1593  r.,  k  pe^nanuiKM 

HaXO^KaM  OTHOCflTCfl  H  ‘jIHCTOBbie’  A36yKH. 

CaMo  onncaHHe  BbinojiHeHO  no  xoporno  pa3pa6oTaHHOH  MeTO^HKe, 
KOTopaB  BKjnonaeT  b  ce6a  He  TOJibKo  onncaHHe  caMoro  H3£aHHfl  c  ero 
OCHOBHbIMH  XapaKTepHCTHKaMH,  HO  H  (J)HKCHpyeT  OCoGeHHOCTH  Ka  yKROTO 
KOHKpeTHOTO  3K3eMnJIHpa,  B03HHKHIHe  B  pe3yjIbTaTe  ero  (J)yHKII,HOHHpOBaHH5I 
b  TeneHHe  bckob.  Bca  HH(J)opMau,Ha  o  KHHre  H3JiaraeTCH  b  nHTH  o6a3aTejibHbix 
pa3^ejiax:  uiH(()p,  pa3Mep  jthctob  aoeMnjiflpa;  no^poGHaa  HH(J>opMaijH5i  o 
coxpaHHocTH  (nojiHOTe)  3K3eMnji5ipa;  xapaKTepHCTHKa  khh^khoto  nepenneTa; 
HH(J)opMau,H5i  o  3anncax  h  MaprHHajiHax  Ha  KHHrax;  HHcfiopMauna  06 
HCTOHHHKe  h  BpeMeHH  nocTynjieHHfl  3K3eMnji5ipa  b  (J)oha.  Otmcthm,  hto 
ecjiH  6bi  onncaHHe  eme  BKjnonajio  b  ce6a  nojiHCTHyio  (nocTpaHnnHyio) 
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pocnncb  co/jep)KaHH5i  aoeMnnapa,  to,  bo3mo>kho,  jierne  6biJio  6bi  onpeaennTb 
OTJIHHHH,  yTpaTbl,  KOTOpbie  HMeeT  3K3eMnjI5ip  no  CpaBHeHHK)  C  H3aaHHeM. 

P nj\  oco6eHHOCTen  npn  onncaHnn  H3,aaHHH  Mockobckoto  nenaTHoro  ^Bopa 
H  HX  3K3eMnjI5ipOB  6bIJI  OTMCHeH  aonOJIHHTeJIbHO.  OtCKWI  U,eHHbIM  HTOTOM 
pa6oTbi  mo)kho  cHHTaTb  onncaHHe  H3AaHHH,  oTcyTCTByioninx  b  npe>KHHx 
6n6jiHorpa(j)H5ix,  n  yTOHHeHHH  HexoTopbix  onncaHnn  H3^aHHH  Mockobckoto 
nenaTHoro  £Bopa,  coAep^camnxca  b  cboahmx  KaTanorax  KHpnnnnHecKnx 
KHHT.  Oco6eHHOCTbK)  JipOCJiaBO-pOCTOBCKOTO  KaTaJTOTa  5IBJ15ieTCB  H  HOBblH 
pa3aeji  onncaHnn,  b  KOTopbin  BKjnoneHbi  cBeneHna,  B3HTbie  n3  ^OKyMeHTOB 
ApxHBa  IlpHKa3a  khht  nenaTHoro  aena,  KOTopbin  xpaHHTCfl  b  Pocchhckom 
rocy^apcTBeHHOM  apXHBe  /jpeBHnx  aKTOB  b  Mockbc:  o  THpa>Ke  mockobckhx 
H3naHnn,  nx  ceGecTOHMocTH,  npo^a^Hon  ijeHe  aoeMnnapa  b  jiaBKe 
nenaTHoro  ^Bopa  (c  1632  r.). 

TmaTejibHenmnM  o6pa30M  BbinojiHeHHoe  aBTopaMH  KaTanora  HaynHoe 
onncaHne  ^aeT  B03M0:scH0CTb  flenaTb  HCTopnnecKHH  KOMMeHTapnn  k  khh)khoh 
Tpaamjnn  aaHHoro  pernoHa,  Bbi^ennTb  KpynHenuinx  ^eflTenen  enapxnn  b 
nene  yMHO)KeHHJi  n  coxpaHeHHfl  khh^choto  (jDOH/ja  PocTOBo-ilpocnaBCKon 
3eMJin,  OTMeTHTb  pacnpocTpaHeHHOCTb  H3naHnn  Tex  hjih  hhwx  Tnnorpa(])HH 
Ha  aaHHon  TeppHTopnn  n  apyrne.  B  3toh  cbh3h  oco6o  cne^yeT  Bbi^ennTb 
OAHHHaAUaTb  yKa3aTejien  KaTanora,  KOTopbie  caMH  no  ce6e  bbjtbk)tch 
npeKpacHbiM  hctohhhkom  ^jih  pa3Horo  rana  nccne^OBaHnn  —  ‘ot  H3yHeHHB 
counajibHoro  cocTaBa  HHTaiomero  oOmecTBa  XVII  b  ao  ncTopnn  poctobo- 
5ipocjiaBCKHX  MOHacTbipen  n  LtepKBen’  (Ho3aeeBa  M  .B.  BoraTCTBO  ayxoBHoe 
//  KnpnjTJiHHecKHe  H3flaHHB  PocTOBO-^IpocnaBCKon  3eMJin  1493-1652  rr. 
KaTanor  non  pe^aKunen  aoKTopa  HCTopnnecKnx  HayK  M.B.  no3£eeBon. 
^IpocjraBjib — Poctob,  2004.  C.  20). 

B  3aKJiioMeHne  xoTenocb  6bi  oOpaTHTb  BHHMaHne,  Mo^eT  6biTb,  Ha 
He  coBceM  KoppeKmoe  3arjiaBne  KaTanora  —  ‘KnpnnnnHecKne  H3^aHHB 
PocTOBo-ilpocnaBCKon  3eMnn  1493-1652  rr.’:  HencKymeHHbin  HHTaTenb 
Mo^eT  noAyMaTb,  mto  penb  nneT  He  06  onncaHnn  HaxoAJHijHxca  b 
KHnroxpaHnnnmax  aaHHoro  pernoHa  H3^aHnn,  a  o  ranorpa^nax  Poctobo- 
5ipocnaBCKon  3eMnn  n  nx  H3£aHHflx. 

MapnHa  (Pe^OTOBa  HHcmumym  pyccKou  Aumepamypbi 

( IlyiUKUHCKUU  JJOM  ) 
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Peter  W.  Hellyer  (compiler  and  editor),  A  Catalogue  of  Russian  Avant-Garde 
Books,  1912-1934  and  1969-2003 ,  2nd  enlarged  ed.  with  illustrations.  The 
British  Library,  London,  2006. 

I  first  encountered  the  original  edition  of  A  Catalogue  of  Russian  Avant-Garde 
Books  (Hellyer,  1994)  in  1995.  At  that  time,  the  universal  canon  for  biblio¬ 
graphic  references  consisted  of  this  book,  subject-specific  monographs  by  Su¬ 
san  Compton  (1978,  1993),  Gerald  Qanecek]  (1984),  and  Vladimir  Markov 
(1968),  and  the  de  facto  catalogue  raisonne  on  Russian  avant-garde  books 
and  related  works:  Ex  Libris  6:  Constructivism  &  Futurism:  Russian  &  Other 
(Ex  Libris,  1977). 

As  the  first  catalogue  issued  by  a  non-commercial  institution  to  focus  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Russian  avant-garde  books  and  related  documents  within  its  col¬ 
lections,  the  book  figures  prominently  in  fostering  greater  awareness,  access, 
and  appreciation  for  the  material.  In  addition  to  basic  bibliographic  details, 
each  entry  is  annotated  with  information  about  publications’  illustrative  con¬ 
tent  and  design  elements,  and  when  known,  the  artist/designer  responsible  for 
each  element. 

The  catalogue  is  an  essential  resource  for  collection  development  by  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals  alike.  Collectors,  dealers,  scholars,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Russian  avant-garde  specifically,  or  in  artists’  books  and  illustrated 
books  in  general,  are  among  those  who  most  benefit  from  the  volume’s  schol¬ 
arship,  logical  organization,  standardization,  and  copious  bibliographic  refer¬ 
ences.  Multiple  indices  provide  exceptional  access  to  the  material  by  personal 
name  (author/artist),  Russian  title,  English-translation  of  title,  place  of  publi¬ 
cation,  and  (select)  subject.  Extensive  cross-references  in  the  name  index  (as 
well  as  within  the  main  catalogue)  effectively  accommodate  issues  of  variant 
spellings,  pseudonyms,  and  the  handling  of  works  by  multiple  authors.  While 
intended  specifically  to  make  the  material  accessible  to  non-Russian  reading 
researchers,  the  lack  of  a  Russian-language  equivalent  makes  the  catalogue 
equally  invaluable  to  readers  with  Russian  proficiency. 

In  the  twelve  years  since  publication  of  the  first  edition,  other  institu¬ 
tions  have  followed  suit  with  similar  catalogues  of  their  own  collections,  the 
most  notable  of  which  include  the  Getty  Research  Institute  for  the  History 
of  Art  and  the  Humanities  (Woodruff  and  Grubisi,  1997),  the  New  York 
Public  Library  (Davis  and  Sandler,  1998),  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
(Rowell  and  Wye,  2002).  Additional  works  by  Vladimir  Poliakov  (1998)  and 
Vladimir  Krichevskii  (2000,  2002,  2004)  offer  further  insight  into  this  ma¬ 
terial.  Nonetheless,  the  present  catalogue  remains  an  essential  resource  for 
subject  research. 

While  the  second  edition  shares  much  with  the  first  edition  as  far  as  struc¬ 
ture  and  organization  is  concerned,  the  second  edition  is  indeed  significantly 
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expanded.  The  second  edition  is  exactly  twice  the  number  of  pages  as  the 
first  edition,  and  has  400  additional  entries.  Whereas  the  first  edition’s  only 
illustration  was  its  front  cover,  the  second  edition  features  64  full-page  plates. 

In  addition  to  reproducing  select  works  within  the  catalogue,  Hellyer  pro¬ 
vides  extensive  ‘surrogate’  illustrations — specific  references  to  other  sources  in 
which  reproductions  of  non-illustrated  titles  may  be  located.  While  no  new 
citations  were  added  retrospectively  to  the  original  entries,  the  new  entries  do 
incorporate  references  to  publications  issued  since  the  first  edition,  most  no¬ 
tably  Oblozhka:  graficheskoe  litso  epokhi  revoliutsionnogo  natiska  1917-1937  by 
Krichevskii  (2002). 

Of  the  400  new  titles,  273  are  publications  from  the  period  1912  to  1934, 
and  127  were  published  between  1969  and  2003.  As  Hellyer  explains  in  a 
new  introduction,  the  majority  of  added  titles  from  the  earlier  period  are  not 
for  books  acquired  by  the  Slavonic  Collections  after  the  first  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished,  but  rather  books  within  the  British  Library’s  general  catalogues  that 
previously  had  not  been  recognized  and  flagged  as  ‘avant-garde’. 

As  Ch.  Thomas  notes  in  the  original  introduction  (reprinted  here  in  nearly 
identical  form),  the  first  edition  was  guided  and  directed  by  the  artists  and 
titles  brought  forth  by  Susan  Compton’s  books  and  research.  The  methodol¬ 
ogy  for  this  second  edition  involved  searching  the  Library’s  general  catalogues 
anew  for  artists,  various  descriptors  introduced  primarily  by  the  recent  publi¬ 
cations  and  catalogues  of  other  collections  mentioned  above. 

Among  areas  most  widely  represented  in  the  new  edition  are  Ukrainian 
avant-garde  publications,  books  on  Yiddish  and  Jewish  culture  or  by  Jewish 
artists  and  authors,  children’s  books  illustrated  by  Vladimir  Lebedev  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  illustrated  works  by  Socialist  Realist  artists  such  as  Aleksandr  Deineka 
and  Dmitrii  Moor.  Among  the  books  newly  brought  to  light  are  a  number  of 
poignant,  significant,  and  exceedingly  rare  titles,  that — lest  there  be  doubt, — 
reaffirms  that  the  Slavonic  collections’  avant-garde  collection  is  extraordinary. 

The  content  of  the  original  entries  from  the  first  edition  remains  almost 
entirely  unmodified.  The  new  edition  maintains  the  sequence  and  numbering 
of  the  original  edition  and  presents  new  entries  as  appendices,  rather  than 
integrating  and  merging  old  and  new  entries;  doing  so  ensures  compatibility 
between  editions,  and  guarantees  that  references  to  entry  numbers  in  the  first 
edition  will  correspond  accurately  to  the  second.  Additionally,  it  allows  users 
to  view  all  new  entries  as  a  group,  rather  than  having  to  browse  all  entries  and 
determine  for  themselves  which  titles  are  new.  While  the  indices  have  been 
updated  to  include  the  new  entries,  no  references  were  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  original  catalogue  to  direct  users  to  relevant  new  entries  (such  as  additional 
titles  by  a  represented  author);  as  such,  the  greatest  drawback  is  the  potential 
risk  that  researchers  may  face  if  they  use  the  main  catalogue  directly,  rather 
than  consulting  the  personal  name  index,  and  fail  to  realize  that  additional 
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works  are  listed  in  the  appendix. 

The  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  lays  the  foundation  for  the  study  of 
Russian  artists’  books  produced  between  1969  and  2003.  In  the  first  edition, 
works  from  the  later  period  were  presented  in  a  section  entitled  ‘Supplement: 
Avant-Garde  Books  of  the  1980s  &  1990s’,  which  is  faithfully  reprinted  here 
in  its  original  form.  Expanding  the  scope  of  the  new  edition  to  present  books 
from  the  period  1969  to  2003  is  perhaps  the  catalogue’s  greatest  new  service, 
and  is  what  qualifies  the  second  edition  as  a  pioneer  in  itself:  for  the  first  time, 
Western  readers  are  provided  with  a  clear,  well-documented,  definition  of  a 
second  period  of  Russian  avant-garde  book  design,  that  begins  with  book  art 
by  Sergei  Sigei  in  1969,  and  continues  to  the  present. 

By  allocating  ten  of  the  catalogue’s  64  plates  to  books  from  the  later  period, 
Hellyer  introduces  the  little-studied,  lesser  known  phase  to  a  readership  that 
will  undoubtedly  recognize  and  appreciate  the  common  elements,  techniques, 
and  aesthetic  principles  that  connect  the  more  contemporary  Russian  artists 
with  their  Futurist  ancestors.  Given  that  the  edition  sizes  of  most  books  from 
the  later  period  represented  in  the  catalogue  are  considerably  smaller  (from 
one-of-a-kind  to  30  copies  or  fewer)  than  even  the  most  limited  Futurist  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  1910s,  the  importance  of  such  a  resource  is  immediately  apparent. 

Within  two  years  of  its  publication,  the  first  edition  of  this  catalogue  was 
an  out-of-print,  bibliographic  rarity,  as  difficult  to  procure  as  its  twenty-year 
elder,  Ex  Libris  6:  since  that  time,  the  field  has  yearned  for  it  to  be  reprinted. 
The  fact  that  this  second  edition  has  twice  the  number  of  pages,  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  entries,  and  for  the  first  time,  illustrations,  makes  this  new 
edition  all  the  more  welcome,  and  worthy  of  the  wait. 


Jared  Ash 


Westfield,  New  Jersey 
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IDC  Publishers,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Library  of  Russia  in  St.  Petersburg, 
now  for  the  first  time  brings  together  a  unique 
collection  of  rare  primary  sources  on  a  vital 
and  dynamic  part  of  the  history  of  Turkey, 
Russia,  the  Middle  East  and  Western  Europe 
-  a  time  in  which  the  roots  are  found  of 
present-day  influence  spheres  in  the  region. 
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available  online  from  East  View. 
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of  rich  primary  source  data,  searchable 
by  any  indicators  and  arranged  by 
chapter. 
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East  View's  Projects  to  Digitize 
Retrospective  Content 


Vestnik  Evropy :  East  View  has  launched 
a  full-scale  digitization  project  to  convert 
journals  published  from  1802  to  1830  of 
the  influential  pre-revolutionary  journal 
Vestnik  Evropy,  one  of  the  first  Russian 
literary  and  political  journals.  Vestnik 
Evropy  published  the  first  poems  of 
Aleksandr  Pushkin  in  1814. 

Voprosy  Literatury:  The  premier  Russian 
journal  of  literary  studies,  Voprosy 
literatury  publishes  essays  by  major  critics 
and  scholars.  Established  during  “The 
Thaw",  the  journal  was  famous  for 
publishing  selections  from  Russian  writers 
prohibited  during  the  Soviet  period.  East 
View  is  digitizing  the  publication  back  to 
its  first  issue  in  1957.  The  journal  continues 
to  this  day. 

Voprosy  Istorii:  Scholarly  perspectives  on 
events  in  Russia  and  the  world,  with 
access  to  the  first  issue  published  in  1926. 
Browse  the  full  image  and  search  the  full 
text  of  9,000  essays  from  900  issues  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Communism,  and  other 
notable  moments  in  history,  as  they 
happened. 


Contact  East  View  for  details. 
info@eastview.com 
www.eastview.com 
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Russian  Press  Service,  Inc. 

1805  Crain  Street 
Evanston,  Illinois  60202 
USA 

Tel:  (847)  491-9851;  (847)  491-6880 

Fax:  (847)  491-1440;  (847)  491-0163 

E-Mail:  rpsinc(® mcs.com 

http: //www. russianpress.com 


Russian  Press  Service,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Moscow 
and  Evanston,  supplies  Russian  books  and 
periodicals  to  libraries  and  academic  institutions. 

•  We  offer  a  comprehensive  selection  of  new  titles  in 
history,  literature,  economics,  social  sciences,  the 
arts  and  humanities.  We  carry  books  published  by 
the  new  independent  publishers  as  well  as  by  the 
formerly  official  publishing  houses.  We  supply 
books  published  by  the  Academy  of  Science  institutes 
(Economy,  State  and  Law,  Sociology  and  so  forth). 
We  offer  many  books  published  outside  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

•  We  supply  books  through  blanket  orders,  standing 
orders,  and  approval  plans.  We  search  for  titles  you 
want.  We  can  tell  you  whether  the  serials  to  which 
you  have  already  subscribed  have  ceased  publication. 

•  We  supply  almost  all  newspapers  and  journals 
published  in  Russia. 

•  Ask  for  our  latest  book  catalogue  and  our  current 
periodicals  catalogue. 
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